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showing the Hardships Endured by Elk in Northern 
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TURKEY HUNTING IN MISSOURI. 


BY THOS. G. 


T HAS been my 
good fortune to 
hunt deer and 
mountain lion 
in the Rockies, 
and smaller 
game in other 
sections of the 
country, but | 
know of nothing 
that is able to 
elude the hunter 
and take care of 
itself after a 
wiser fashion 
than the wild 

turkey. In a country where they are 

scarce and much hunted, they are as dif- 
ficult tocapture as any game with which 

[1 am acquainted, and the pleasure the 

true sportsman derives from matching 

his wisdom and intelligence against 
their simple instinct to escape danger 
and preserve life is of the first order. 

But the experience I relate here is one of 

mere luck, and nothing more. 

For several weeks I had noticed that a 
large flock had been feeding in a corn 
field a short distance from my home, 
while living on a farm in Northeastern 
Missouri, and as Thanksgiving Day drew 
near I determined if possible to take one 
of these wily fellows that ever kept out of 
sight and seemed always able to outwit 


ATTEBERRY. 


me and escape across the creek into the 
White Oak Hills to the east. 

It was the very day before Thanks- 
giving that the report came that a flock 
of twenty-seven had just crossed the 
road only a few hundred yards from my 
house and passed over into the White 
Oak Hills. It was a warm, bright after- 
noon, and the carpet of leaves in the 
woods was so dry that I knew it would 
be impossible to stalk the game, so | 
took with me a shepherd dog that I had 
trained somewhat for turkey hunting, 
and soon he was bounding over the low 
ridges along the creek, hot on the trail, 
and working his way toward the heavy 
timber on the heights ahead. 
heard a few sharp barks,some three hun- 
dred yards away,and knew that he had 
overtaken them. A moment later and 
the sound of theirhuge wings beating 
against their sides came to me as they 
flew to escape the dog. Very often, when 
turkeys are surprised in this way, some 
of the flock, instead of flying away, will 
light in the nearest large tree, and if the 
dog proves sufficiently entertaining for 
them will remain long enough for the 
hunter tocome up. As my dog made no 
further noise, I knew that he had failed 
to tree them,so I waited with the hope 
that one might fly back ‘oward me and 
so give me a shot. 

A moment later I saw a young hen fly- 


Soon | 
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ing over the tops of the trees a few 
rods away and coming directly toward 
me. 

A second more and she was crashing 
through the branches for the ground 
with a broken neck. My dog was making 
a circuit over the hills, trying to strike 
the trail of one that had lit, so I stood 
still, waiting to see what would come of 
it. Soon I heard him a quarter of a mile 
away, making delightful music, which 
was proof that he had one treed. I start- 
ed to him as fast as possible, knowing 
that the turkey was liable to take flight 
at any time, but before I had come in 
sight I heard him fly. 

I had just reached the top of a ridge 
where an opening a few feet wide extend- 
ed down toward the creek and gave me 
an opportunity of catching sight of him 


as he flew over the timber, if he chanced 
to come my way. If he crossed this open- 
ing he would not be in sight scarcely a 
second, so I raised my gun and stood 
ready to shoot the moment my eye 
should catch sight of him. Then I saw 
him more than a hundred yards away 
and only for an instant. The report 
from my gun rang out, followed by the 
sound of a heavy body tearing through 
the tree-tops, and I heard him strike 
against the side of the ridge beyond. I 
had succeeded in putting one or two 
shots into his neck, but they proved suf- 
ficient to bring him down. 

So in two hours’ time, by mere luck, I 
had taken one young hen and a fine old 
gobbler, and my Thanksgiving feast was 
assured. 

LA GRANGE, MO. 


“SCAIPE.”’ 


BY J. W 


. WHALLEY. 


When late September o’er the marsh doth throw 


Her misty mantle, and the chilly air 


Is yet unwarmed by Sol’s arising glow 


Which tips the distant sapphire mountains fair, 


| love with Ponto and my gun to go 


From rushy haunts the “scaiping” snipe to scare, 


And in their devious flight to lay them low, 


Nor one, in ardor of my sport, to spare. 


Not that I hate the snipe, but they, alas! 


Are quite suggestive of my constant dread 


My creditors, who daily by me pass 


And I. O. U.’s before me fluttering spread, 
Until I seek the marsh, that I may kill 


Whatever hath an elongated bill! 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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HEN uneasy, restless 
man travels all over 
the globe in search of 

rest and recreation, and 
finally winds up at Santa 
Catalina Island, Cal., he at 
last realizes that he has 
set his foot on at least one 
little portion of “God’s 
country.” When all that 
Europe has to offer has 
been absorbed by the 
sight-seer—when his brain 
throbs and aches with the 
weight of care and annoy- 
ance incident to “seeing” 
the large cities, getting ac- 
quainted with theirtemples 
of learning, climbing their 
sky-scraper domes of observation, and 
hustling through their busy and noisy 
streets—it is then that the tired and 


FISHING AT 


E. 


CATALINA. 


TUCK, 


heart-sore man of the world hies himself 
to Los Angeles, Cal., takes the train to 
San Pedro, and from there rides the 
waves of the Pacific over to Santa Cata- 
lina Island, there to repose in indolence 
and sunshine until he awakes to find 
himself really enjoying life. It is then 
that he asks why it is that in the mad 
rush for the dollar the American forgets 
to taste some of the pleasures that are 
found by the wayside in the journey 
through life. 

Santa Catalina Island is famous fora 
good many things—its climate, scenery, 
its fishing, boating, bathing, hunting, 
etc.,—and last, but rot least, its pervad- 
ing air of rest which enters the very soul 
of all who journey there. 

During July of last year,the writer and 
wife,in company with a friend from Den- 
ver and his family, had the pleasure of 
spending ten days on Santa Catalina Is- 


AVALON, SANTA CATLINA ISLAND. 
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land. Leaving Los Angeles by train,a 
run of an hour brought us to San Pedro, 
from which steamers run to Catalina. 

San Pedro is the Gloucester of Califor- 
nia, but in these tranquil seas the fishes 
go out secure in the knowledge that 
“winds blow but blithely and storms 
are not.” 

Much of the commerce of the southern 
part of the state is done through this 
port. The government has deepened the 
water at the harbor bar from 1's to 11 


direct from Salt Lake, which will be of 
inestimable value to the metropolis of 
Southern California and its seaport. 

It is no unusual thing for the boat,dur- 
ing its run to Catalina, to pass schools 
of yellow-tail or of flying-fish and sun- 
fish, shark, sword-fish and other strange 
denizens of the deep are frequently seen. 
We stood well forward,on the outlook 
for whales. Suddenly a gruff voice ex- 
claimed “There she blows!” and the mate 
pointed out the huge bulk. And it was 


A THREE-HOURS’ CATCH OF BARRACUDA AND YELLOW-TAIL. 


feet low tide, still insufficient to accom- 
modate ocean steamers. The dispute be- 
tween the people of Southern California 
and those of the Southern Pacific over 
the location of a deep-water harbor last- 
ed for years, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road being in favor of Santa Monica, 
where, with its great wharf, it would be 
master of the situation. At last the peo- 
ple won. Government contracts for over 
$1,000,000 have been let for a breakwater 
at San Pedro. It is believed that this 
will secure in the near future a railroad 


huge. We were told and longed to be 
lieve that it was fifty feet in length. 

After a run of about three hours, we 
were close to the “brown, wrinkled wall” 
of the island, and, rounding Sugar Loaf, 
steamed into Avalon Harbor. 

Avalon has excellent hotels, plenty of 
summer cottages and tents--in fact, there 
are whole avenues of the latter—while a 
sort of holiday appearance continually 
pervades the place. 

From the Avalon Pier one may view 
the most wonderful aquarium in the 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


world. The waters are so transparent 
that they seem to possess magnifying 
properties. Around the wooden piles are 
invariably a number of rock-cod. You 
see a school of sardines. There are tens 
of millions, all headed one way, perfectly 
motionless, and nearly as closely packed 
as when tucked away in their tin 
boxes. 

Suddenly there is a commotion among 
them and there comes the yellow-tail or 
the slim length of the barracuda. .There 
isa commotion on the pier as well, and 
all sorts of delicacies are offered the vis- 
itors, usually in vain. The jell,-fish, an 
exquisitely tinted mass of protoplasm, 
floats by. In sharpest contrast, perhaps, 
a few minutes later,an octopus is seen 
clinging with cruel-looking tentacles to 
one of the piles. Occasionally far out in 
the bay the ugly black fin of a shark cuts 
the water, orthe black bulk of a whale 
may be seen. Toward dusk the seals 
dive and play about the boats anchored 
a few yards from shore. It is a famous 
lounging place, this pier, and always has 
its quota of fishers. 

Most of the fishermen in quest of tuna 
use the Meek reel which, while it costs 
more than some of the others, has the 
reputation for endurance and strength, 
coupled with the most improved and up- 
to-date features required by the success- 
fultuna and tarpon fishermen. The chief 
game fish found here are tuna, yellow- 
tail, rock bass, barracuda, bonito, abi- 
core,and the giant black sea bass com- 
monly known as the “Jew-fish.” 


The yellow-tail ranges in weight from 
fifteen to seventy-five pounds; the abi- 
core, from forty to seventy. The barri- 
cuda seldom weighs more than ten 
pounds, and tires easily. The yellow- 
tail fights to the finish, as do the abicore 
and bonito. The “Jew-fish,” after he has 
been tired, passively allows himself to 
be drawn to the boat, when he is dis- 
patched. Still, the fight with the big fel- 
low often lasts many hours before he 
surrenders. 

A photograph accompanies this arti- 
cle showing a three-hours’ catch of bar- 
racuda and yellow-tail. The gamy qual- 
ities of the yellow-tail may best be 
conceived when I state that the largest 
one of those shown in the picture led our 
boat (a gasoline yacht) nearly five miles 
before he was finally conquered. The 
task of following and landing this fish 
required three-quarters of an hour, dur- 
ing which time my hands were blistered 
from working the reel and holding him 
at the safety notch. Next to the tuna, 
the yellow-tail is the most popular game 
fish at Catalina among the sportsmen. 

There is a Tuna Club at the island 
composed of prominent sportsmen from 
all over the United States, and the mem- 
ber of this club making the best record 
for the season receives as a prize a beau- 
tiful fishing outfit valued at $75.00. Dur- 
ing our stay on the island there was 
hardly a day passed which did not wit- 
ness the catch of a tuna or sea bass 
weighing from 100 to 550 pounds. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


THE WELCOME RAIN. 


HE rain is sweet to the thirsting corn 
When the gracious cloud o’erflows, 
And it comes like dew in the blushing morn 
To the weary, fainting rose, 
And the fields are glad when they see it fall 
While the winds with coolness fan, 
Of course, it’s welcomed most of all 


By the skin-drenched shooting man. 
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AN INCIDENT OF MINNESOTA. 


BY J. W. 


ACK in the early 
B 60's it was my 
good fortune to 
be stranded in 

Central Minneso- 

ta. Astripof ter- 
x ritory,of varying 

widthand follow- 
ing the general 
course of the Minnesota River was, at 


that time, covered with a dense growth 
of timber; in this same territory was 
many a beautiful little lake of clear, 
sparkling water, teeming with fish and 
at the right time of the year with myri- 
ads of wildfowl. That this was a hunt- 
er’s paradise, goes without saying. The 
king of land-locked game fish, the pick- 
erel, was the principal finny denizen of 
these waters. This fellow is the Bengal 
tiger of the waters and devours all the 
other fish that come within reach of his 
murderous jaws. 

The forest land to which I refer was 
known locally as the “Big Woods,” with- 
in which were many small clearings sur- 
rounding the settlers’ cabins. In one of 
these lived the family with which I made 
my temporary home. The family con- 
sisted of father, mother and two boys, 
Homer and Herman,aged about 13 and 8, 
aS my memory serves me. 

These boys were expert sportsmen,and 
we spent all our time, when farm work 
permitted, hunting and fishing. Our fa- 
vorite sport wastrolling for pickerel with 
spoon-hooks,a kind of fishing that re- 
quires peculiar conditions of wind,cloud 
and atmosphere, as well as expertness 
and skill, to be at all successful. Given 
a raw east wind, skurrying clouds, sud- 
den gusts, or other untoward circum- 
stances, and you had as well quit and go 
home; not a fish would rise to the spoon. 
But let everything be just right, the sky 
clearand balmy, the few clouds soft and 
fleecy, and, above all, the wind gently 


ruffling the water like crushed velvet— 


HANKS. 


then hurry up! 
is at hand. 


The supreme moment 
Get ready. for business, as 
old “Ksox Reticulatus” is just itching to 
have some fun with you! 

It was an ideal morning when the boys, 
myself and Major, a_ big, lumbering, 
good-natured, half-grown Newfoundland 
pup, started out for a day’s fishing. 

The boys had never before allowed the 
dog upon one of these excursions, and I 
had objected, fearing he would mar our 
sport, but had no idea of the scrape into 
which he was destined to lead us. How- 
ever, as we were anxious to get to fishing, 
and the brute would have to be taken 
back and tied up, we concluded to make 
the best of it and take him along. 

The lake where we were going to fish 
was in the form of a huge crescent, some 
seven miles in greatest extent and about 
a mile and a half wide. About the cen- 
ter, inside the crescent, a wooded ridge 
extended out into the lake perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. Behind this ridge was 
the selected spot for pickerel, and to this 
point we bent our steps. 

I would remark that the shore of the 
lake was low and boggy, set with rushes 
for some distance out, except at one 
point was a kind of rude wharf built of 
rough poles where our boat was tied. 
This boat was a primitive, ramshackly 
old tub, built by some unskilled work- 
man ef the heavy native’ wood and, at 
best, was unsafe for so reckless boatmen 
as we were. Yet we piled in, Major and 
all, the dog lying quietly in the bottom 
of the boat and behaving so nicely that I 
half repented of the scruples I had 
against his coming. Away we pulled, in 
highest of spirits, bound for the fishing 
grounds around the point. 

I was at the oars, being much ‘the older 
and stronger of the three; but, being in- 
experienced, I did not notice that the 
wind had freshened up and was_blowing 
a pretty stiff breeze. Being dead astern, 
it was carrying us out into the lake. The 
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waves began running so high that we 
were shipping water and we were rapidly 
drifting to the leeward. 

When I noticed all this, we were fully 
half way across the lake and the wooded 
point was farastern. Realizing that our 


course must be chanyged,I turned toward 


the point, laying broadside to the wind, 


which caused the waves to strike us 
sharply on the side of the boat. 
Everything would doubtless have been 
all right if at this point the pup had not 
lost his head. The rush of the water or 
the rocking of the boat seemed to com 
pletely daze him and, being strong and 
made a 


heavy, he very dangerous pas 


senger. Before we realized the danger, 
he jumped between the smaller boy and 
the edge of the boat, and we turned tur 
tle,everybody headtirst in the water and 
the boat upside down. 

Telling Homer to take hold of the side 
of the boat and keep perfectly quiet, I 
caught Herman, who was badly stran 
gled, and got him to take hold at the op 
posite end from his brother. The boys 
were dead game and assured me that 
they were not frightened and would do 
just as I told them 


with fright,and was about to drown Her 


Major was crazy 


man by climbing upon him. I saw that 


something must be done at once, so, 
steadying myself, | dealt him a crushing 
blow under the ear. He sank without a 
groan and we saw him no more. 

Here was a dangerous predicament 
In the water a mile from shore, with two 
bovs who could not swim, nothing be 
tween us and the bottom of the lake ex- 
cept an old water soaked, hardwood boat 
and it upside down and, I fancied, sink 
ing a little all the time. I did some rapid 
thinking. It would not do to try and 
swim out and push the boat ahead of 
me: it would be at the bottom inside of 
ten minutes. Of course, | couldn't think 


of leaving the boys and swimming 
ashore upon any pretext whatever. The 
cold; we would soon be 
benumbed and helpless! Mr. 
would not look for us home before even- 
ing. Something must be done instantly. 

A bright idea struck me. Right the 
boat and you are saved! Buthow*? That 


water Was 1c\ 
Munson 


The boys were 


came to me like a flash. 


at opposite ends of the boat, and telling 
them to hold tightly till I began to turn, 
I began to crawl carefully across the 
bottom of the boat. It sank fearfully, 
but | got hold of a slat on the opposite 
side and by a supreme effort, throwing 
myself backward, I righted it 

We all had heavy wool hats, and for- 
tunately, had not lost them. I told the 
boys to go to bailing with their hats as 
fast as possible, and we all fell to and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the 
boat so high out of the water that I felt 
safe in helping Herman over into it. <A 
moment later Homer followed him. To 
clear out the remaining water was but a 
few minutes’ work, when I essayed to get 
in, but soon saw that it was dangerous to 
try it. Our oars were gone, but the boys 
had those faithful old hats. The wind 
had gone down, the waves subsided, and 
heading the old craft for the 
land I behind, urging the 
boys to pull heartily with their hats. It 
was slow work, yet we made progress so 


nearest 
trailed on 


that after several hours’ work we landed 
on the opposite side of the lake from 
home and were compelled to walk back, 
making a wide detour to get around the 
lake,so that when we finally struck the 
lane that led to the Muson cabin the af 
ternoon was well spent. 

But the queer part of this true story is 
to be told. When we got to the gate in 
front of the cabin, coming to greet us 
with effusive warmth, was that infernal 
dog. Don’task me how he came out, or 
how he escaped drowning. I can't tell 
you. 

Years and years afterward, I was ina 
hotel at Santa Fe, where a big manly 
looking drummer accosted me. 

“Isn't your name Well, my 
name is Herman Munson. Do you re 
member the time that we upset in Lake 
Washington? You Major, 
then, of course. Major lived a long and 
useful life and was a great hunter and 
retriever. Always ready for any kind of 
sport except fishing. He drew the line 
at that. We were never able to get him 
outside of the front gate, when we had 
the spoon-hooks along, after that capsiz- 
ing scrape.” 

FLORENCE, COLO. 
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A GAME HUNT IN CALIFORNIA 


BY H. 8. 


BHE big game of Cali- 
fornia has undoubt- 
edly decreased in 
the last few years, 
yet, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, there 
will be plenty of 
sport in this line 
for generations to 
come if proper care 
is exercised in 
maintaining effi- 


cient game laws. 
There is plenty of deer, bear and moun- 
tain lions in California, and all that is 
necessary to get it is a knowledge of the 


SHORT. 


game fields and a reasonably accurate 
aim. Aside from the big game men- 
tioned, California affords a plentitude of 
wild pigeons, mountain quail, tree squir- 
rels and many of the other smaller varie- 
ties. 

On the 28th day of September, 1899, a 
party of seven hunting enthusiasts, com- 
posed of Nate and Alfred Stone, Ed and 
Charley Welch, Wright Burson, Samuel 
Edwards and the writer, met at Fillmore, 
Cal., for the purpose of going into the 
hills after divers members of the four- 
footed inhabitants. Weused three mules 
for pack animals, who carried only what 
was absolutely necessary for provisions, 


Photo, by Samuel Edwards. 
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camping and shooting, while each mem- 
ber of the party rode a horse. The trails 
were all good, as they usually are at this 
season of the year, while grazing and 
water afforded our least trouble. The 
heavily timbered section of country 
through which we traveled offered plen- 
ty of wood, so that our journey was un- 
dertaken under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

Our permanent camping grounds were 
made on the afternoon of our first day 
out, being selected in an ideal spot in the 
timber. The mules unsaddled, and a 
sumptuous dinner being readily disposed 
of, four of the boys struck out looking 
for deer sign. A return to camp empty- 
handed was the result, but some tracks 
were seen that spurred up a keen sense 
of anticipation for the morrow, and with 
this feeling animating the party, we 
smoked and chatted the evening away 
by the camp-fire, and then “rolled in,” to 
dream of the exciting events that were 
expected to happen within the next 
twenty-four hours. 

On the following morning we separated 
in twos, each couple going ina different 
direction. About 11 o’clock Nate and 
Sam came into camp with a fine fat buck 
which had been killed by Nate. This be- 
ing our first camp meat, afforded much 
satisfaction, particularly as the steaks 
were succulent and tender and we were 
venison hungry. 

Remember, ye who can, your first day’s 
tramp after game, your unsuccessful 
stalks, yourlong and tedious climbs over 
the hills and through the slashes, over 
fallen timber and across rocky-environed 
ravines, only to at last be compelled to 
return to camp without having had a 
chance to stop the itching sensation in 
your trigger finger, but--ah! here is the 
solace—but to receive the comforting in- 
telligence on arriving at camp that one 
of your triends has been more successful 
than you,and that the meat is already 
sizzling on the frying-pan, the coffee 
steaming, the biscuits being browned, 
and the potatoes frying in butter! You 
have all been there, fellow sportsmen, 
and can realize our feelings after the 
day’s tramp when,on returning to camp, 
these conditions confronted us. 

The following day we added a luxury 
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to our larder that was not down on even 
the most elastic conception of our bill 
of fare. It was honey—pure, unadulter- 
ated bee honey—secured from a bee tree 
not farfrom camp. Charley and Ed had 
been successful in bringing down a buck 
in their travels, and while bringing the 
meat to camp ran acrossa bee-tree which 
they found on close inspection contained 
a large quantity of honey. Fresh veni- 
son, scalloped potatoes, trout and bis- 
cuits and honey tasted pretty well that 
night for supper, I can assure you, sup- 
plemented with the best camp coffee it 
has ever been my good fortune to taste. 

A little excitement was added to the 
program ©n our seveuth day out, by way 
of flavor to the balance of our experi- 
ences. Charley took it into his head to 
strike out alone one morning, and had 
not gone very far from camp before he 
espied a large mountain lion standing 
in the middle of the trail ahead of him. 
Charley afterward described him as a 
“big cat in the trail, his tail curled over 
his back and the hairstanding up on his 
neck like bristles, while his two eyes, like 
balls of fire, seemed to belch out the as- 
surance: ‘Il won’t give up the trail to 
anybody.” After looking his opponent 
over very carefully, Charley concluded 
it wouldn’t do to turn back, and as he 
didn’t know how to climb a tree he raised 
his rifle and fired. The lion dropped as 
a result of the shot, but was up again in 
the twinkling of an eye,as it seems he 
had not been fatally wounded. He be- 
gan to jumpand roll and run, and soon 
was out of sight in the low pines and un- 
derbrush. Aftertracking the animal a 
short distance, Charley returned tocamp, 
where he was met by Sam who volun- 
teered to immediately go out with him 
again in search of the wounded lion, 
which, Sam concluded, couldn't have 
gone far, judging by its actions after be- 
ing shot. 

After a tedious and tiresome tramp 
through dense underbrush, over hills 
and canons, and under low-hanging trees 
they finally came upon their quarry in a 
clump of brush lying close to the ground. 
Sam was in the lead when they caught 
sight of “Felis Concolor,” and he imme- 
diately proceeded to shorten the animal's 
life as quickly as possible The first shot 
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from his 30-30 Marlin hit him behind the 
ear and had the effect of quieting his 
nerves instantly. When brought tocamp 
it measured eight feet in length, while 
the lowest guess on his weight was 160 lbs. 

During our stay in the game country, 
each member had the honor of killing a 
deer, which afforded us plenty of camp 
meat at all times. We were gone, alto- 
gether, about three weeks, and returned 


home with much added weight and un- 
loaded while out a burden of care. 

Our hunting grounds, in the vicinity of 
Hot Springs, was well known to Nate 
Stone and Sam Edwards, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that we remained in 
one camp all the time, considerably re- 
duced our cares and camp work during 
the trip.: 

FILLMORE, CAL. 


HANK PETERS' RECOLLECTIONS. 


PART IV.—THE RHINOLEUS SPARKOLATUS. 


BY N. 


|PEAKING of hogs,” 
remarked Bliffkins 
reminiscently, “re- 
minds me of——” 
“Who mentioned 
hogs, if I may ask?” 
interrupted Peters, 
glaring around. 
“Well, Jones was 
just saying that his 
wife ordered him 
to bring home 
pork chops, 
well, you see 


some 

and 
it reminded me of hogs.” 
“Exactly,and hogs remind youof some- 
thing, do they not?” 

“Very much so. I was about to re- 
mark. They recall a deal I once had in 
swine, away back in the early eighties. 
I was farming in Pottawottamie County 
and I had a drove of rattling tine porkers 
ready for market. Ot course, I got the 
market reports each morning,and one 
morning I remember hogs were reported 
away up and going higherat Kansas 
City. Intwo hours the hired man and I 
had those hogs on the way to Kansas 
City. Well, we drove along for three or 
four days, when, one morning, the bulle- 
tin told of a big slump in prices at Kan- 
sas City, while up at Omaha swine were 


H. CROWELL. 


booming. We rode north a couple of 
days when whoop-bang went the market 
at Kansas City to $6.90 and down shot 
the prices at Omaha. Circled the hogs 
and away we went again for Kansas City. 
Second day after——” 

“Gentlemen,” said Peters, “I presume 
those hogs are down there yet, running 
up and down the Missouri River, if the 
truth was known. Beats all, Horatio, 
how youdo make the fur fly when you 
get down toit. I never heard anything 
to compare with you for all-around, 
rough-and-tumble, hot-and-cold-weather 
exaggerating.” 

“You are forgetting yourself, I 
afraid,” said Bliffkins, meekly. 

“Not in the least, sir. I admit that I 
swelled that little story of the blue racer 
slightly, but beyond that nothing but 
the most impartial veracity has escaped 
my lips. I was subjected to unusual 
temptations in the narration of that tale, 
I remember, and the strongest of us 
must yield occasionally.” 

“Yes, indeed,” murmured 
soothingly. 


Robinson, 


Peters drew a small notebook from his 
hip-pocket and began turning the leaves. 

An awkward silence ensued. 

“Mr. Peters—er—ahem,” began  Bliff- 
kins presently, “would you ask a man to, 
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do something you would not do your- 
self In other words, would you—sup- 
posing, of course, you were the com- 
manding officer— order your men to 
charge and not go with them *” 

“Me?” ejaculated Peters; “me not go? 
Horatio, you are mistaken in the man if 
you think I would not. Friends have 
been so kind as to intimate on more than 
one occasion that bravery is a quality 
that I possess. Yes, I certainly would 
do myself what I would ask another man 
to do, and do it cheerfully.” 

“Well--er—lI was just about to suggest 
that you do your best—that is, try to tell 
us a story of something that you can 
substantiate by actual proof or at least 
that you are willing to vouch for person- 
ally.” 

“Sort of a retaliation, eh, Horatio? 
Well, putting it in that light, I will ac- 
cept. Let’s see—I believe I'll tell you of 
a little adventure I once had while catch- 
ing butterflies in the plains for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

“IT was one day chasing a magnificent 
specimen of Rhinoleus Sparkolatus up 
and down the Platte River, armed with 
nothing but my long-handled butterfly 
net and a buttonhole bonbonniere. The 
Rhino, being completely exhausted, fi- 
nally settled to rest upon a mammoth 
cactus plant. | never saw such a plant 
before. It was easily twenty feet high 
and six feet indiameter. The spines that 
stuck out all overits round sides were 
sharper than a cambric needle. 

“IT was busily engaged in undermining 
the plant preparatory to putting in a 
charge of blasting powder in order to se- 
cure the beautiful specimen aloft when, 
hearing a yell, 1 glanced around. Forty 
yards away was Billy Three Mugs, a 
renegade Indian, tomahawk in hand and 
coming. I had barely time to dart be- 
hind the cactus plant when Three Mugs 
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Also a Tired Feeling. 


arrived. He immediately let out a link 
and circled around after me, but I was 
fresh and kept ahead. I could occasion- 
ally catch a glimpse of Billy’s tail feath- 
ers as they swung back on the breeze en- 
gendered by his flight and I put forth 
my best efforts to catch up with them. 
I knew that the long tails of my ulster 
were flapping behind in dangerous terri- 
ritory by reason of sundry jerks I re- 
ceived when they caught on a cactus 
spine. 

“Sprinting around a cactus bush in 
sand ankle-deep with a howling redskin 
astern is a strenuous occasion, gentle- 
men. My mind was busy turning over 
various schemes, but the simplest and 
most practicable seemed to be just to 
keep my legs in swift motion and trust 
to Providence. 

“By and by Billy’s wind began to give 
out. I gained a yard, then two yards, 
and finally I could almost touch the 
bright-red feathers of my enemy’s head- 
dress. By asuperhuman effort I reached 
out and grasped them. Bracing my feet 
into the sand,I pulled heavily. The sud- 
den weight on Three Mugs’ head when 
his feet were moving so fast proved dis- 
astrous. It threw him up against the 
cactus and he fell, pierced by a thousand 
spines. By the time I got around to him 
he was cold in death.” 

A minute passed by and lost itself in 
the silence. 

“And this, my friends, is vouched for 
by no less a person than Peters himself,” 
said Bliffkins, looking around the circle. 

“Yes, and I afterward captured the 
Rhino and thereby received honorable 
mention from the botanical department 
of the institute. I have the letterin a 
desk at home.” 


Bliffkins picked up a hymnal and read 
copiously. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Those who would seek a mountain peak 
Where coolest winds are stealing, 
Must all confess that they possess 


A sort of Alp-pine feeling. 
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IN CALIFORNIA 


BY JESSIE 


RAVING 


town of 


the old 
Monterey, 


Spanish 


early one 

i; we go by Little 
7 ~y) Sur River, some thirty-two miles 
4 distant. We have so much gran- 
deur and beauty upon which to 

rest the 


stage to 


eye that we 


heat 


lose 


y sight of and fatigue, 


forgetful of everything ex- 


cept that we are 
now traveling 
throughthevery 
heart of nature, 
and that “God 

all.” The 
greater part of our way lies over the 
ocean cliffs, and out there it is the ocean 
and not the smiling 
terey. It 


over 


bay we left at Mon- 
is grand, but grandly terrible. 
Sometimes it seems too near with its mad 
roar, while it stretches out its seductive 
arms trying to lure the unwary to where 
Neptune stands ready with his trident. 


Calif., 


June morning, 


LIET KNOX. 


All around, 
sails,is the 


and studded with whit 
blue sea, and the beautiful 
coast of this golden clime stretches away 
into endless realms of sp: 

The radiant sunlight 
of waters in its 


ligt 
bathes the world 
while the silver 
wings of the sea-gull dip into the bur 
nished hollow of the waves. 


glory, 


The phantom fingers of the sea are ever 
flinging their perfumed kisses to the 
faithful pines, who,in turn,are ever lean 
ing toward the and waving their 
dainty handkerchiefs of gray moss; and 
then the winds arise among the 
‘Tis but the strong voice of the 


sea 


pines 
sea, tell- 
ing its joys and sorrows to the listening 
pines, who sway in sympathy, and weep 
and laugh with their fickle 
ocean. 


love, the 
Sometimes our road is so dangerously 
near the edge that it seems tous that one 
inch more would hurl us into eternity. 
Far down we can see the miniature 
cows and horses,and the sheep seem like 


CARM 


EL MISSION. 


(A landmark near Monterey, Cal., neariy 100 years old.) 
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snowflakes dotting the summer fields. 

On the other side the mountain rises 
stern and unrelenting in its severity. We 
startle nests of young quail by our un- 
timely appearance, until they fall head- 
long down the mountain-side. 

The salt air tints our faces, and seems 
to bring a new lease of life with its in- 
vigorating breath. 

Near the ocean, set among the emerald 
hills like a jewel on earth’s breast,stands 
the old Carmel Mission. More than a 
century has it stood there, defying the 
storms of ocean and offering rest to the 
weary. ‘Tis the very embodiment of soli- 
tude and peace. 

We do not lose sight of the ocean until 
very near our destination, but when at 
last we bid farewell to its transcendant 
beauty, the scene changes entirely and 
with feelings of awe we enter the vastness 
of the redwoods. 

Oh, the beauty, the solemn majesty of 
those trees,with their exquisite surround- 
ings! The redwood is a tree of slow 
growth, and many of the larger ones are 
several thousand years old. Had they 
but tongues, what revelations could they 
make, and what songs of the past could 
they sing to our enraptured ears! The 
tender green roof is alive with birds, 
trilling and thrilling the air for very ec- 
stacy, even happy to live and breathe 
and pour forth their emotion in a flood 
of song. 

The silver stream laughs continu- 
ously, as if to rejoice in its being, 
and everywhere is peace—peace, white- 
robed and virginal, while the tired heart 
can find nothing here that pained it in 
the haunts of men. 

Oh, the myriad fragile blossoms shel- 
tered in the dark arms of the forest, and 
the dainty vines that trail lovingly over 
its bosom! All praises which can be 
spoken of the beautiful in nature are 
finally exhausted, and we can only pass 
in silence through it all, our hearts well- 
ing over with unspoken admiration. 

In some dreamy spots on the mountzain- 
side we almost expect to see Rip Van 
Winkle arising from his long sleep, and 
again we come to great forests of oak 
trees like those pictured by Dore in Dan- 
te’s “Inferno,” their limbs gnarled and 
twisted, asif human, in their agony, and 


only lacking the human face to perfect 

the illusion. 

“Thereat, a little stretching forth my hand, 
From a great wilding gathered I a branch, 
And straight the trunk exclaimed: ‘Why pluck- 

est thou me ?’ 

Then, as the dark blood trickled down its side, 

These words it added: ‘Wherefore tearest me 

thus? 

Is there no touch of mercy in thy breast ? 

Men once were we that now are rooted here.’ ” 

Then a scene from fairyland bursts 
upon our vision and we almost expect to 
see a group of the tiny sprites flitting 
around in diaphonous attire. It is, in- 
deed, the “forest primeval,’ and we love 
to think that the “Druids of Eld” congre- 
gated here and performed their various 
rites. We can reach out and pluck all 
kinds of wildflowers, for here Nature is 
indeed lavish. Some are graceful as the 
wand of Titania and waft their health- 
laden kisses to us as we glide by. 

And fern! Oh, who could describe the 
great feathery beds of “maidenhair” and 
“five-finger” fern which greet the tired 
eyes of the sojourner from the hot and 
dusty city? Of their seductive beauty, 
we take a mental picture,and resolve that 
in the nights of the future, when Sleep, 
“Light hoverer around our happy pillows, 

Wreather of poppy-buds and weeping willows,” 

refuses to come at our call, we will re- 
turn in fancy to those refreshing fern- 
beds, and placing our heated brains 
upon theirsoft bosoms be lulled to sleep 
with the cool touches of their fairy fin- 
gers. And then, indeed, we shall sleep; 
we shall forget the cares of the day. 

“And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

We pass on, through dreams of loveli- 
ness, until at last our tiredeyes rest upon 
the spot which is to be our dwelling- 
place fora time. Our soaring gaze dis- 
covers no flaw in the scene; there is ab- 
solutely nothing to be desired. Vast 
redwoods, with their delicate drapery of 
green, give a protecting shelter,and here 
we pitch our tents. 

The clearand rapid Sur River ripples 
musically by, and all is fragrance, quiet- 
ness and peace. Soon the sun descends 
behind the purple of the redwoods, and 
“silently, one by one, in the infinite mea- 
dows of heaven, blossom the lovely stars 

the forgetmenots of the angels.” Soon 
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the light of our cheerful camp-fire ren- 
ders the scene more beautiful, and we 
experience our first night in the red- 
woods. 

Oh, the sweetness of our slumber! 

Lulledto rest by the croon of thestream 
as it rushes on, with ecstatic expectation, 
to throw itself intothe outstretched arms 
of the ocean. The wind sighing among 
the trees and the myriad voices of the 
night are all conducive to sweet slumber. 
Here, “the world forgetting and by the 
world forgot,’ we dream on. 

Very soon we adapt ourselves to this 
Bohemian mode of living, and with the 


sense of elation and rapture which is 
produced by the gentle thrill through 
the rod and the strong nibble at the 
hook! Then the sight of the silvery cap- 
tive, emerging from the water as it strug- 
gles in vain to be free; and yet, alas! not 
always in vain. For, sometimes, when 
with great pride we are drawing from 
the stream a trout which we mentally 
declare is the finest we have ever caught, 
it will give a triumphant leap from the 
hook and flutter back into its watery 
home,no doubt telling its companions 
(in piscatorial language) of its brief but 
strange experiences on terra firma. We 


FISHING Al 


air as pure as if wafted from Mount 
Olympus and water like the ‘ambrosial 
nectar of the gods,” we lead an ideal ex- 
istence. No walls to shut out the pure 
and life-giving ether, but God’s starry 
sky above, and the delicious scent of the 
redwoods soothing our slumber. 

Then comes our first experience in 
trout-fishing. 

Ah, who can describe that delicious 


MONTEREY. 


forget time, meals, everything in the joy- 
ous abandon of fishing. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day is spent 
at Point Sur Lighthouse. This is situat- 
ed near the westerly end of Moro Rock, 
Point Sur, California. The light, which 
is 272feetabovesea-level,flashesalternate- 
ly red and white, and is visible at a dis- 
tance of twenty-three and a quarter nau- 
tical miles. 
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The station is a square tower of gray 
stone, rising from the center of a rectan- 
gular oil and fog-signal house. The 
dwelling, of solid stone, is 345 feet above 
sea-level, and all supplies are raised in a 
cable cara distance of 900 feet. The sup- 
plies are brought from Monterey on a 
buckboard, drawn by a mule-team fur- 
nished by the Government. 

The buildings cost $110,000. The cost 
of the lens was $12,000. The naked candle 
power of the light is 500, and after shown 
through the lens it is 63,830 candle 
power. 

There have been three wrecks at the 
point. The “Ventura,” twenty-two years 
ayo; the steamer “Los Angeles,” which 
went on the reef in 1894,and the little 
sealing-sloop “Cyclone,” in May, 1895. 

The people in charge of the lighthouse 
are very kind and attentive, and as they 
talk of the wrecks it seems sadly real to 
us,as we look far out on the treacher- 
ous sea. And yet, as we again leave the 
ocean, how calm and innocent it seems! 
“Into the purple of the sea the orange 


hues of heaven sink silently.” The lone- 
liness of the sea and shore is saddening, 
until the sky blushes vividly, tinging the 
ocean with a roseate hue, and all nature 
gives a last sweet smile at the departing 
day. “Night follows, clad with stars,” 
and so ends another day. 

Many days of rest and peace follow, 
with no duty more arduous than just to 
listen to a wild bird’s song. 

“All souls require at timesthisfull unsheathing; 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long. 

But finally the time slips around when 
we must leave it all; must leave this 
peaceful spot where the squirrels flit 
all day,and the moss-draped branches 
hang over quiet pools; and all the rest- 
ful tints of green, with the exquisite still- 
ness and freshness and loveliness of 
nature everywhere; must leave the pure- 
minded mountain people, whose kind 
hearts are never equalled. 

The forests wave their shadowy arms 
in mute farewell. The air is full of fare- 
wells. The summer is ended. 

SAN JOSE, CAL. 


A SUMMER IDYL. 
The abandon and freedom of the summer pleasure resort are fully exemplified in the accompany- 
ing icture, taken by C. E. Johnson, the well-known stereoscopic view photographer of Salt Lake City, 
Phe “re is no doubt that the young lady represented in the picture, which is on the beach of the 
ye, Salt Lake in Utah, is an ardent enthusiast of outdoor life, for we notice that she reclines very 
close to the Western emblem of recreation, and wears a smile and happy face which would indicate 
that she is a participant in the pleasures of the forest and stream. Black Rock appears in distance. 
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A GIGANTIC BRIDGE, 


One of the many interesting natural wonders of Arizona is here shown, being a natural bridge 
across Pine Creek, a small stream, during many months of the yeardry but at others a raging tor- 
rent, lying about 100 miles south of Flagstaff. This bridge crosses 500 feet of the canon and is 2) 
feet from top of bridge to bottom of water. It is nearly 400 feet across in the center, on top. An idea 

can be had of its height and the capacity of the opening by looking at the tree which grows on top. 


The photograph was taken by one of the oldest mountainee rs sand trav elers: in the Ww est, E. ©. Rich 
mond, of Durango, Colo. 32 $$ bs +: 33 


RED HEADS ON A SPRING FLIGHT. 


BY L. 8S. DAY 


ONSIDERING the us we heard occasional reports of a 
fact that for five bunch of redheads using on some favor- 
years we had had _ ite ground, but we had not seen one. 

no flight of red- Wednesday evening, George and I went 
heads on our downtothe ranch to see if the ice had 
lakes, it is not to. begun to break up,and also to getan 
be wondered at idea as to the advisability of putting ina 
that we had giv- day at the lakes. Tie man who looked 
enuphopeofever after our property told us we were in 
enjoying a day time,asthe flight bad been straggling 


with them again. in fora couple of days. But, even then 
They had persist- we were surprised when we caught our 
edin“passingup” first glimpse of the lake. The ice was off 
our place yearaf- of about one-half of the upper lake, and 


ter year, while some fifty miles north of the open space was literally alive with 
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birds. Wecould see bunch after bunch 
dropping in, and out on the water was an 
occasional white streak that we well knew 
was the white back of an old canvasback 
drake. The temptation was great to 
throw out the decoys and have some 
sport then and there, but we knew it 
would not be the fair thing to the other 
boys, as we were simply on a tour of ex- 
ploration; so we contented ourselves with 
sittingin the box and watching them. 

As one bunch swung in from the north 
and nearly over us, we rose simultane- 
ously and shook hands. 

“Redheads, as I'm a sinner!” 

Redheads they were, and lots of others 
we saw in the next half hour. 

We were so anxious to get home and 
tell the boys and make arrangements 
that we nearly abused the horse coming 
in, but finally we arrived and received 
the equine giggle to perfection when we 
gently broke the news to them. They 
duly apologized when we assured them 
that it was no joke, and were soon as en- 
thusiastic as ourselves. 

We all had work on hand the next morn- 
ing, but by getting down early and rush- 
ing things a little were all ready to pull 
out by 10 o’clock. It was such a bright 
morning, and no thought of a storm en- 
tered our heads, although we were wish- 
ing for a good old blizzard to make 
things favorable. We _ little dreamed 
that our prayers were to be answered a 
hundre dfold. 

As we passed the first lake out, we saw 
several hundred ducks on the water there 
and, knowing that if flushed they would 
leave and go to our place, we tied the 
team and went down. They rose in 
bunches, leaving immediately. This 
caused us no surprise, as this lake was 
public and shot oncontinually. But the 
storm that came on us just then surely 
did. Froma clear morning it changed 
(and lightning changes were not in it) to 
one of the wettest, coldest, rawest, d d- 
est snow and wind storms that it was ever 
my ill luck to get into. 

One of the fellows was for quitting the 
proposition right there, but the rest of us 
voted to stay with it, and he silently ac- 
cepted the wishes of the aforesaid ma- 
jority, and we drove on to the ranch 
where the men took charge of our team 


and we started for the lake, only a short 
walk. 

As we approached, hundreds of ducks 
got up,and after a little flight around 
the water went down again, while the 
most of them never stirred. Leaving two 
atthe west box, the other two of us went 
around on the other side. Our box there 
had sprung aleak, and was full of snow 
and water,so we hung a piece of white 
canvas on the fence which ran along the 
south side, making a blind on a par with 
our surroundings. This also acted asa 
partial wind-break, and when not shoot- 
ing we could drop behind and take an 
uninterrupted breath. 

Hardly were we fixed before the boys 
in the box were unduly tempted by a 
bunch of canvasbacks coming in, and 
started hostilities. At the reports, that 
little piece of water seemed suddenly to 
take on life and epring in the air. The 
wind and snow kept us from seeing clear 
across the lake,and we had no idea of 
the number of birds that were on the 
place. They surely kept us busy, and 
while the work was on we had nothoughts 
forcold. We knocked three canvasbacks 
out of the first bunch that passed, and 
the wind blew them to shore immediate- 
ly. Seeing that the birds would all be 
taken to us by the wind, we tied up the 
dogs, as it would be nothing short of 
cruelty to ask them to work in such wea- 
ther. I thought that I had seen flights, 
but this day was surely an eye-opener. 
We were busy constantly, and there 
seemed to be no end to the bunches that 
kept stringing in. It was a sight to see 
them coming in long strings from all 
directions, but mostly from the north- 
west. 

Over the big marsh they would come 
and, as it was frozen nearly tight, only a 
little open water in it and four or five 
hunters out there in plain view, conse- 
quently we caught all the flight. By 
noon we were out of shells and somewhat 
tired. Carrying our birds up to the ditch 
bank, we got in out of the wind and sat 
down to lunch. Upthere inthe old ditch 
we were perfectly sheltered, and we 
stretched out to take a little comfort. 
That lunch was a daisy. We punisheda 
lot of it, too. We lay there eating, occa- 
sionally opening another bottle of “cat- 
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sup” and watching the birds coming in 
to feed. 

When we left the lake there was nota 
bird on it, and in half an hour the water 
was covered again. We stayed there in 
the old ditch, keeping the pipes going 
until nearly 3 o'clock, when the man came 
down from the house with another sup- 
ply of shells,and we went back to the 
blinds. The snow had let up a little, but 
the east wind was still cold. 

As soon as all were down, we gave a 
bunch of spoonbills a reception as they 
came in low just over the fence-tops. 
Five turned over, and our cold fingers 
rushed fresh shells into the magazine 
to be ready for the birds which we knew 
would get up at the report. About three 
hundred redheads rose up from the mid- 
dle and cameat us likecannon balls. Any- 
one who has never seen a bunch of red- 
heads coming head on, with the throttle 
wide open,cannot imagine the speed with 
which they fly. A hasty rise, a hasty 
push of the gun-barrel, and then work 
the magazines. The next five minutes 
are only a dim recollection to me. Shells 
seemed to tly out of the gun like snow- 
flakes flying down wind, but when the 
flight slows up we pick up twenty-seven 
along the shore. 

About 4 in the afternoon everything 
was quiet and we began to notice the 
cold. To get my blood to moving pro- 
perly, I started on a walk to the lake in 
the next field. The roar of birds that 
got up, as Ilcame up over the bank, daz- 
zied me, as I only got myself together in 
time to kill a canvasback out of the last 
of the string. I started back to the boys, 
and from the continuous popping at the 
lake, where the rest of the fellows were, 
I thought I was nearing a clay-bird 
match. Coming over the rise, the lake 
spread out before me,and I sat down in 
a pile of brush to watch the work. It 
was indeed a pretty sight -the ground 
covered by a white mantle of snow, the 
lake a dark patch in the center of the 
view. A mist rising from it, just dense 
enough to dim the picture, in the falling 
snow. Hovering over the lake, several 
bunches of birds, waiting for a chance 
to go back to the feed, but every time 
they go down to their seeming mates on 
the water—crack! crack! crack! and one 


or two or three of them curl up and 
plunge down, to be blown ashore and go 
into the bag of the day. The boys are 
doing good work and I guess it is about 
time for me to join them, when—whizz! 
and as I involuntarily duck a pair of 
teal go over me like a shot and, never 
stopping to investigate, whirl down over 
the decoys that I left in possession of 
my partner. One sharp crack and they 
both come down. A line double!—and I 
heara faint cheer come over the water 
from the boys in the box. But these 
birds going over taught me a lesson,and 
the next one that tries it gets doubled 
up on the snow in short order. 

‘Tis getting late, and everyone is out of 
shells, tired, and has a smarting face 
that bodes ill for the morrow, so we de- 
cide to go home. I havethe onlyshell in 
the crowd,and that loaded with an ounce 
of 6's. I am getting ready to fire that at 
a hawk that is circling over the water, 
when a long-drawn a-honk! a-honk! 
comes to ourears. Down in the snow I 
go on my knees, pale at the sound, and 
paler still when I think of that lone ounce 
of 6's. They swerve over Pete, four of 
them, and he stands up and waves his 
hat to swerve them my way and give me 
a chance. They come nearer, but are 
still going to pass me at a good seventy- 
five yards. I give them the best in the 
shop and can see the shot strikes them, 
but know it is no use. 

And as they sail off, I know that will- 
ingly would the entire bag of the day be 
given for just one of them, but then ‘tis 
human nature to desire the unattaina- 
ble, so I swallow my grief with the best 
grace possible. The sudden appearance 
of those four old honkers, just as every- 
one was NOT ready, will be a topic for us 
to swear about for some time. 

A long, cold drive is before us and we 
stop at the house for some hot coffee, al- 
though the big bag of birdsin the wagon, 
we know, will help to keep off the chill. 
A fine lot they are, principally redheads, 
canvasback, with an occasional spoon- 
bill, widgeon, spiketail and teal. We 
had at last got right intoa redhead flight 
with both feet,and the goodly number 
we took home that night will always be 
a joyful memory. 

And what a pleasant evening that was, 
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passed in the glow of the fire-light, the 
senses relaxing into that intoxicating ef- 
fect which comes from the ending of a 
satisfactory day’s sport. 

The pipes, of course, helped to pro- 
duce the good cheer, but then there 


was also the——but then{it’s’time to 
stop. 

Weare hoping that wewill not be com- 
pelled to wait five years for the next 
flight of redheads. 

BOULDER, COLO. 


HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. 


BY J. 


R. GEORGE SHIRAS 
3d, a Pittsburg attor- 
ney, is of the opinion 
that itis just as much 
fun to go hunting 
with a camera as 
with shotgun and 
rifle. It certainly 
is more fun for the 
game. It doesn’t hurt 
half so much to be 
scared by a _ flash- 
light as to be mur- 
dered by cold lead. 
But perhaps some astute psychologist 
will dispute this statement in the name 


A. R. 


of exact science, on the ground that the 
fright and mental agony produced by 
the sudden flash produce more pain than 
powder and ball. However, this is a 
quibble; psychological scientists like to 
quibble. We can get over being scared, 
but a bullet wound is a more serious 
matter. But lam wandering somewhat 
from Mr. Shiras and his camera. 

I have the pleasure of presenting here- 
with anumber of half-tone reproductions 
from protographs of wild game taken by 
Mr. Shiras. I also had the additional 
pleasure of having Mr. Shiras tell me, in 
an interview, all about how he goes to 
work to hunt with a camera, which facts 
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make such interesting reading that I 
accordingly set them down. 

Mr Shiras has hunted for a number of 
years past in the Lake Superior region, 
where the legal period or open season 
during which it is lawiul to kill deer aas 
been changed from three months to @ 
shorter period, very late in the fall. Mr. 
Sniras found this an inconvenient anu 
almost impossible time for him to be ab- 
sent from the city to pursue such game; 
but by substituting the camera for the 
shot-gun or rifle he is able to avail him- 
self of any period of the year, and 
especially of the more pleasant summer 
months, for his outing on the water and 
in the woods. 

The Nimrod with the Camera enjoys all 
the pleasures of the chase that fall tothe 
sportsman who brings down his game 
with powder and bullet. The preparation 
for the hunt, the “bagging” of the game 
and the saving of the trophy, all present 
the same enjoyment and sport as does 
the more destructive method of old. And, 
the hunt over, he leaves the woods with 
the game in it for another man to chase, 
or for himself to “bag” at another time. 

In hunting deer at night, along water 
courses, Mr. Shiras uses a light pine boat 
fourteen feet long and sharp at either 
end. In the bow is a table three feet 
square, working on a pivot in a socket. 
This table contains three cameras of dif- 
ferent sizes, set at focuses ranging from 
twenty-five to forty-five feet. This in- 
sures one or more good pictures each 
time he fires the flash-light. On top of 
the camera boxes is placed the jack-light, 
a small lamp with a brilliant reflector so 
constructed as to throw its powerful, 
concentrated rays of light in front of the 
boat. This serves to illuminate the nar- 
row tortuous stream or lights the shores 
of the sloughs or lake in which he hunts, 
and has the effect on the deer’s eyes of 
causing them to glow like twosmall, blue 
stars, brilliant, beautiful and distinct, 
when the night is clear. On foggy nights 
the eyes seem like red balls of. fire. 
The appearance of the eyes depends also 
on the distance at which the animal is 
first seen. By means of the jack-light 
the deer can be located by its eyes at a 
distance of 150 yards, long before the 
body can be seen or distinguished. As 


the jack-light throws its illumination 
only in front of the boat, it serves as a 
screen for the hunter. The deer cannot 
see the approaching boat with its cam- 
era, other apparatus and occupants——the 
sportsman and the paddler. The turn- 
table is so arranged that it can be swung 
quickly to the right or left, covering the 
deer in motion, and rendering it un- 
necessary for the paddler to bear down 
on the game ina straight line. 

When the boat has approached to 
within the proper distance for taking the 
picture, the flash-light apparatus is 
raised well above the tops of the cameras 
and there discharged. The light pro- 
duced, lasting a tenth of a second, has 
sufficient actinic pcewer to impress on 
the sensitive plates every object within a 
distance of forty feet, and, if the camera 
hunter is cool and aims the table with 
sufficient accuracy, he should succeed in 
having the deer in the center of the 
picture. 

So powerful is the effect on the eye of 
the flash that, for a few minutes after its 
discharge, the deer, hunter and paddler 
are absolutely blinded, and it is often a 
serious question whether the deer in its 
wild plunges to escape may not land in 
the boat. In one instance Mr. Shiras fired 
the flash-light at a large buck, which was 
standing out on a low sand beach within 
twenty-five feet of the boat. Before the 
flash was fairly over, the first spring of 
the frightened and bewildered animal 
carried it within four feet of the boat, 
throwing water over the camera. Then 
it turned and ran toward shore, finally 
striking an immense cedar, with such 
force as to throw it on its back. The buck 
scrambled to its feet and leaped into the 
water again, dashing around and finally 
landing on the opposite shore of the 
slough, 200 yards away. 

Inthisinstance both Mr. Shiras and the 
paddler had taken the precaution of 
closing their eyes when the flash was 
fired,and so saw the strange effect the 
flash-light caused upon the nocturnal 
stroller in the forest. Mr. Shiras believes 
if he ever has occasion to flash-light a 
burglar in a house, he will firat get a 
picture for the rogues’ gallery, and then 
adjust the manacles before the victim is 
aware of what is occurring. 
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Not having hunted any dangerous 
game, he has not had much occasion to 
use the flash-light apparatus by setting 
it out at night with a set-trigger and 
string across runways or water courses 
where such game is sometimes found. 
However, he has proved the efficacy of 
this method with deer, and such an effort 
will be made this fall in the Rockies 
where the camera and flash-light will be 
set in some canyons haunted by grizzly 
bear. When the bait is disturbed the 
pressure on the string will discharge the 
flash-light, and the flame which takes 
the picture, at the same time will burna 


A DANGER SIGNAL. 
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string connecting with the camera shut- 
ter, thereby rendering it unnecessary to 
visit the camera during the night. 

Mr. Shiras uses a set camera for taking 
pictures of deer Curing the day when he 
is fishing or chooses to remain in camp. 
He sets the camera opposite good run- 
ways, where the pictures are taken by 
any animal passing along by its coming 
in contact with a black, almost invis- 


ible thread connected with the camera 
shutter like a trapper’s device. In the 
evening he goes out, lifts the cameras 
if the shutters have revolved, and in the 
dark room of his cabin develops his 
plates and sees for the first time what 
the camera may have been snapped at. 

Again, to break the monotony, Mr. 
Shiras fastens his hammock chair to an 
overhanging limb of a tree and, seated 
with his pipe and novel, can manipulate 
three or four strings that run from the 
tree to distant points on the river or 
slough where various cameras are set, 
and photograph any object that comes 
within range, by pulling on the proper 
string. 

The man who goes out to kill with 
powder and ball finds not a little of the 
pleasure of the chase is derived from 
preparing forit. The camera hunter ex- 
periences the same anticipatory delight. 
Selecting the night he chooses to devote 
to the pursuit of game, he spends the 
day in loading up. He loads photo- 
graphic plate-holders instead of car- 
triges, fills his jack-lamp instead of a 
cartridge belt, and prepares his mag- 
nesium powder for the flash-light instead 
of cleaning his gun. 

Darkness having fallen, the hunter and 
the paddler take their places in the boat 
and push off down stream. The wind 
must be against them, for the deer de- 
pends first on its sense of smell to detect 
the presence of danger. The paddler 
must be skilled and send the boat for- 
ward noiselessly, for the deer has an 
acute and discriminating ear. The river 
is shallow and narrow. The boat forges 
ahead noiselessly around the first bend 
inthe river, Then the hunter turns the 
table so the jack-light throws its illumi- 
nating ray diagonally on the shore. 

“There is a deer ahead,” whispers the 
hunter to the paddler, as he discovers 
two bright blue stars in the distance. 

The paddler becomes more cautious 
the boat moves more slowly. Not a 
sound is made as the boat approaches 
the game. The deer knows not what to 
make of the light. It is not startled, it is 
amazed. It sometimes fancies there must 
be something behind that glowing circle 
of light, and tries to look over and under 
it. Failing to see beyond the light, and 
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nothing occuring to alarm the game, the 
boat approaches to within twenty-five 
feet customarily, though often Mr. Shiras 
has been as close as ten feet to a deer. 
Manipulating the table so as to keep the 
deer in focus, the hunter discharges the 
flash-light and then waits to recover 
from the effects of it,and the deer races 
away as fast as his nimble legs willcarry 
him. 

Plates are reversed and new ones ex- 
posed, the apparatus is re-charged with 
magnesium powder and command is 
given to paddle along to the next point 
where game may be found. This isa 
slough famous as a resort for deer. The 
hunter expects always to find several 
here. But he may not always geta shot. 
An animal that has had an experience 
with the flash may see the jack-light, and 
remembering what is in its wake, flee 
into the forest. That alarms the others 
and they, too, run off. But here the hun- 
ter usually gets a shot. Then he may 
go on to the lake and get another 
shot along its shores. By this time the 
forest is in a turmoil; all its denizens are 
alarmed. So Mr. Shiras takes a rest for 


half an hour. Then they go out again, 
pursuing game in the same spots and 
returning to the camp in early morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Shiras is satisfied he has settled 
the point of hunting ethics, so long dis- 
cussed, as to whether it is sportsmanlike 
to kill deer under artificial light. Many 
contend that this method requires as 
much skillashunting indaylight. How- 
ever during his last stay in camp Mr. 
Shiras took thirty-five pictures of deer 
under the flash-light, none of the objects 
being more than forty feet away from 
the hunter, and many of them not more 
than ten feet distant from the camera. 
This shows how destructive night hunt- 
ing with the gun might have been. 

Mr. Shiras certainly deserves a medal 
from the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, for devising a sport 
that is exciting and venturesome and at 
the same time bloodless. I am sure all 
the animals concerned will tender him a 
vote of thanks. 

Two flash-light photographs, illustrat- 
ing his work, are reproduced with this 
article. 
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FLASHLIGHT OF A DOE AND TWO FAWNS. 
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A BREACH OF CONVENTION. 


BY MARJORIE. 


PART I, 


HEN I first proposed 


it, the girls were 
shocked, then am- 
used, and finally 
morbidly inter- 
ested. All the 
world over, wo- 
man is the slave 


- 


of conventionali- 
ty, and cringes 
obediently to its 
most capricious 
and illogical dictates as humbly and ser- 
vilely as a spaniel beaten for chicken- 
killing fawns at the feet of its chastiser 
and licks the hand thatagonizes it. And 
there is much that is spaniel-like in ev- 
ery good woman. 

Natural instinct is as directly opposed 
to the overstrained conventionality of 
these foolish days as can well be imagin- 
ed—only in women it has been so long 
habitually subordinated that the instinct 
has become a latent quantity; while in 
the dog it breaks occasionally into irre- 
pressible potentiality. So he kills chick- 
ens from hereditary intuition in his nat- 
ural exuberance, while woman, schooled 
in the bitter lesson of experience, sins 
only by enforced omission and makes no 
commissional bad breaks. With the 
Nemesis of merciless conventionality 
ever holding the sword in one hand and 
her hair in the other, she can’t afford to! 

That was why, on first blush, the girls 
were shocked. 

“Why, Marjorie dear, what can you be 
thinking of!” said Tess, just fresh from 
the Bostonian hot-bed of over-cultured 
propriety. “What would the world say 
about such an escapade ?” 

FkF—— looked up with a twinkle in his 
gray eye. “With no ulterior motive 
and an apology for presumptuous in- 
trusion into the discussion—I am tempt- 
(3) 
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ed to remark that it would depend on 
what world you mean. Your Eastern 
sphere would doubtless stop aghast in 
its diurnal revolutions; our Western 
world—at least the man part of it--would 
think it an infer—beg pardon!—an im- 
mensely plucky and admirable thing. 
But you don’t dare! You are afraid of 
Mother Grundy, to say nothing of owls 
and horn toads and the terrors of un- 
chaperoned solitude. And you couldn't 
exist two days without the more or less 
necessary companionship of our despised 
sex!” 

“The very idea!” scornfully exclaimed 
all three of my girl friends. “Your pre- 
sumption certainly demands an apol- 
ogy.” But I, being older and wiser, only 
smiled indulgently at the conceited old 
fellow, and gave him the mental acqui- 
escence which the conditions did not 
audibly justify. Men ARE almost indis- 
pensable nuisances, come to think of it. 

Of course his taunt settled it! Passing 
from the amusing to the interesting 
stage, our visitors soon began discuss- 
ing ways and means,and at 10 o’clock 
they had practically decided on the ven- 
ture. When F—— generousiy proffered 
his assistance in getting us located he 
was met with an encouraging rebuff of 
proposed independence which set him to 
laughing quite unaccountably, and in- 
sistently went on poking fun at our pro- 
ject, professing a contemptuous incre- 
dulity which had exactly the result he 
contemplated. When we retired, late 
that night, it was with the avowed deter- 
mination of an exclusive “hen camp,” as 
he disrespectfully termed it,on the banks 
of a creek in the Upper Yampah coun- 
try as soon as the moon was full enough 
to make “al fresco” nights a luminous 
glory. 

Five days later found us enroute to a 
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certain excellent camping place where 
and I had put in many a beatific 
hour. Our light “democrat” wagon and 
the four gentlest horses on the ranche 
combination team and saddlers, all of 
them-—-had been impressed into service 
and, loaded with all the necessary im- 
pedimenta to a good outing, we made 
quite an imposing display. 

I, of course, drove the team, and my 
Boston friends, whom I call Tess, Clarice 
and Ruth, lolled at ease upon the moun. 
tains of bedding, tent, etc., which were 
placed on top of the load. In addition to 
comestibles enough to last a full month, 
we had a full complement of cameras, 
fishing tackle, extra clothing, etc., and 
just before leaving F stowed away 
under my feet a case containing his be 
loved 30 30 Marlin, a Stevens .22 Favorite 
and ammunition enough to kill all the 
game in the hills. Then, with much 
mock solemnity, he strapped about the 
waist of each of the Bostonese the most 
gigantic six-shooters that our neighbor 
hood afforded, with the solemn injunc 
tion to kill every “he objector” that 


OUR FIRST 


should presume to question our opera- 
tions. 

At the end he even relented enough to 
beg to be allowed to go along and see 
that we were properly encamped, but 
Bunker Hill was aroused and he was 
scornfully discouraged. 

As we drove over the Thornburg bridge 
we were somewhat disconcerted to find 
every ranchman and cowboy for miles 
around assembled “en cavalcade” to do 
us honor. It was rather enervating for 
the pretty “soft soles” behind me to hear 
the serio-comic observations on the 
makeup of our outtit,and the grave ad- 
monitions on the proper method of kill- 
ing predatory bears and cougars, but the 
girls rose tothe occasion and Tess rather 
turned the tables on our delighted tor 
mentors by flourishing her gigantic “45” 
and naively inquiring “And where shall 
I shoot impudent cowboys?” 

That parting shot brought us a yell of 
approbation andan inspiriting “ki-yi-yi!l” 
of farewell cheer as we topped the Sand 
Creek ridge and dipped into complimen 
tary solitude. 


MMS OW CENVER 


CAMP FIRE. 
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A CREEK IN THE UPPER YAMPAH COUNTRY. 


“You'll do!” was the terse cowboy ver 
dict as they rode back, and the girls’ 
faces were a study in crimson as one stal- 
wart young fellow partingly emphasized 
it with a “Do to eat, bless ’em !” 

The trip to camp was uneventful, we 
stopping over night at the hotel in 
Craig, where several of F——'s friends, 
forwarned, proffered many kindly cffices 
forus. Conventionality here was all on 
our side and the girls’ spirits rose with 
the sincere frontier plaudits of our pluck 
and independence. At daybreak we 
breakfasted and went out to find our team 
harnessed and ready and everybody em- 
barrassing us with well-meant and time- 
ly offers of assistance, all of which were 
firmly declined as a matter of principle. 
At 4 that afternoon we were at our camp- 
ing place. Toaranchman’s wife the care 
of horses presents no difficulty, and ours 
were soon unhitched, hobbled and turn- 
ed loose to their own devices in the rich, 
sweet, knee-deep mountain grasses which 
surrounded us. They could be depend- 


ed on to come back morning and evening 
to camp after their propitatory oats and 
gave me no further concern, water being 
easily accessible to them. 

Then we found a delightfully situated 
level tent-site contiguous to good wood 
and water, and after an hour’s laughing 
persistence we managed to get a passa- 
ble “stand” of our canvas house and all 
our imperatively requisite and perisha- 
b'edunnage undercover. Tessand Ruth 
fossicked for firewood while Clarice and 
I made down the beds and “tidied” our 
boudoir. By 6 o’clock we had a good, 
wholesome meal prepared,and four hun- 
gry “hens” sat down to a_ well-earned 
picking. 

In the novelty of it the girls were en- 
thusiastic and lavish in theirencomiums 
of the excellence of the coffee, the tender 
succulence of the beefsteak, the rich 
sweetness of the corn-cakes and the gen- 
eral superiority to any house cooked 
food they had ever eaten. They meant 
it, too, for hunger is an admirable sauce 
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and our appetites were of the keenest 
from our long ride and unaccustomed 
exercise. 

Supper over, the fire was replenished 
generously with large sticks of fat pine, 
the easy accumulation of which had been 
a matter of some surprise to me until an 
investigation, the next morning, revealed 
a profusion of good dry timber iying 
about in easy proximity to our camp, 
each tree and log ending a telltale famil- 
iar streak in the soft ground,strewn with 
broken twigs. Following up one of these 
| found fresh horse tracks, and F 's 
kindly consideration was apparent. The 
reason why “Reddy” had been sent up to 
Steamboat two days before our depart- 
ure from the ranche was now clearto me. 
I smiled at F ‘Ss astute guess as to our 
unknown destination, and blessed him 
for his forethought. Half our labor was 
hereby eliminated. As the girls were 
totally unsuspicious of his agency in the 
matter, I did not enlighten them _ it 
would have detracted from the essence 
of their independence. 

It was 10 o’clock when we cuddled up 
to each other in the two really sumptu- 
ous beds of soft blankets, with a foot of 
live springy hay underneath, and looked 
out of our open tent door at the brilliant 
splendor of the moonlit night. Ourtrusty 
old ranche dog Colin,a fine specimen of 
“The Squire” progeny, lay collie-wise 
curled in comfort at our feet, with eyes 


half shut, yet wholly alert and vigilant 
in his sentryship. Brave old dog! The 
test of his mettle lay thick in evidence 
along his rugged head and neck where 
the scars were almost as plentiful as the 
hairs, and I dozed in assured confidence 
until a sudden nervous pull from my 
bedfellow roused me into instant con 
sciousness. 

“What is it?’ I demanded, with an as- 

sumed nonchalance for their benefit, for 
the girl beside me was trembling in ev- 
ery tibre and her teeth were a-chatter. 
Nevertheless, my hand cautiously closed 
on the loaded Marlin at my side. F 
has had to use it more than once on very 
similar occasions. 
T-h-e-r-e!” with 
a gasp that was almost a sob as the hoot 
of a big horned owl on a dead tree three 
rods from the tent door dismally jarred 
the silence. 


“Oh, Marjorie, listen! 


“Pshaw! Only anowl. He won't hurt 
you. Thatis our first callerand likely to 
yvrow into a familiar, welcome friend be- 
See him on that branch 


yonder—against the moon?” And possi- 


fore we leave. 


bly two hours later the dog snuggling 
closer to my feet awoke me and I heard 
their peaceful breathing. 

The sun was an hour high and shining 
in our faces when we awoke next morn- 
ing, and the horses clustering around 
the wagon were neighing for their oats. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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con 
Written for OUTDOOR LIFE. 
: 1 j CLAIM there's times when tellin’ lies ain’t-borderin’ on sin, 
eer. When lies is simply fringes on the yarns the fellers spin, 
eter. An’ when they never do no harm to anyone on earth, 
a But serve to keep alive the fires o’ good contagious mirth. 
: I take it that the Bible threat so scripturally dire, 
une - That liars has their portion in the lake that burns with fire 
: Was meant fur men that shun the truth intendin’ to defraud, 
with An’ not fur them that turns ’em loose to give the fun a prod. 
hoot 
hree You take it ina huntin’ camp when supper has bin et 
irred An’ pipes filled up with fragrant weed, an’ all the fellers set 
Around the fire a-feelin’ good an’ happy as the birds, 
hurt An’ none of ’em shows Christian care in framin’ up his words. 
ly to They talk about the prev’ous hunts an’ how they slaughtered game 
1 be- In manner that would knock the frills from Annanias’ fame, 
anch An’ every feller in the crowd has got it down quite pat 
stata That every other feller is a-talkin’ through his hat. 
rling 
eard 
An’ out on mountain fishin’ trips the gang’ll group around 
ning The camp-fire when the stars is lit, a-squattin’ on the ground, 
10rn- } An’ dream some reminiscences of catches they have made 
ound That knocks the record from its perch an’ lands it in the shade. 
oats. They may be Christians when at home, an’ friendly with the Lord, 
An’ jine in singin’ hymns in church with brotherly accord, 
But when they’re in a mountain camp they sort o’ feel that they 
Have leave o' absence from the fold an’ lie in awful way! 
Sich lies as them, I calkelate, the Lord’ll overlook 
An’ never think to charge ‘em up upon the record book, 
Because they ain't concocted fur to blind another’s eyes, 
Fur every liar knows his chums are knowin’ that he lies. 
Prevarication in the camp's a feature o’ the game 
An’ he is not a proper sport that tries to shirk the same, 
Because the life in camp at night’d not be wuth a song 
Without a carnival o’ lies to help the fun along. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


SPENCER B. HORD, EDITOR. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 


The definition of art by M. Zola, that 
“art is nature seen through a tempera- 
ment,” leads one given to the study of 
his fellow men, especially his co-workers 
in the field of art, to the study of their 
work for evidence of their individual 
characteristics, and to the writer this re- 
search has been productive of some pecu- 
liar results. Take, for instance, the work 
of one of our best-known photographic 
artists——a man who, 1n his business af- 
fairs, is termed a fighter, ever aggressive, 
always in the lead and never knowing 
when he is whipped. Examination of 
his work will show that, in almost every 
instance, he has been actuated by and 
carried out ideas entirely foreign to the 
temperament evidenced in his business 
life; in portraiture, verging on the som- 
bre and weird, and in landscape, soft and 
dainty effects entirely foreign to the man 
the world knows. Another artist, equal- 
ly well known, an avowed bachelor and 
seldom, if ever, seen in the company of 
women-~—a search of his portfolios reveals 
dainty womanhood and childhood in all 
their varying and changing moods, and 
you may turn page after page searching 
in vain for the sterner side of things and 
atfairs you would naturally expect as evi- 
denced by the artist’s outward person- 
ality. 

Stillanother 
qu et and almost effeminate in manner; 
in his work you will find just the reverse 
of himself. Everything is action, he tak- 
ing special delight in portraying men of 
herculean frame, athletic events, ete. 

Man isa peculiar animal, and ofttimes 
when you think yon know him best you 
are far from the right track, and unless 
you possess yourself of “inside informa- 


aman of slight physique, 


tion” you will never have revealed to you 
the man as he is to himself. 


INTERIOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The possibilities of indoor photogra- 
phy are infinite and possess many 
charms that some of you have never 
thought of. So much of the individual 
can be shown in the arrangement of 
some particular corner—a shake of a rug 
here, the rearrangement of a drapery 
there, until the whole is a complete har- 
mony of good taste. 

Everyone who has ever attempted in- 
door photography probably remembers 
his first effort,a negative with a streak 
here and there, the balance clear glass, 
the usual result of a snap-shot indoors. 

The advent of the non-halation plate 
has done much to simplify the making 
of satisfactory interiors. Its name is its 
explanation, but a few words concerning 
its peculiarities will not be amiss. The 
inflowing and spreading rays of light 
cause what is termed halation on the or- 
dinary dry plate. The non-halation plate 
enables us to take directly against the 
light, without fear of obtaining those 
ugly white blotches without detail and 
sometimes almost covering the plate. 
The better make of non-halation plate is 
what is called double-coated; that is, 
two emulsions, one fast and one slow, the 
latter being on the outside, the slow re- 
tarding the strong high lights and the 
combination making a soft, well-detailed 
negative. 

Where possible have the light come 
from the side, rather than from directly 
back or in front. If from the back, mir- 
rors or any highly polished surface will 
reflect the light and make flat white 
spots on the negative. In any case, don't 
have a strong, glaring light. Subdue it 
somewhat and you will obviate violent 
contrasts. 

The secret of an artistic interior lies in 
the arrangement, and we should strive to 
cultivate the artistic instinct; then, when 
we attempt an interior, we will be able 
to distinguish a_ soft, comprehensive 
view from a harsh one of no artistic 
merit. Be careful not to overload your 


picture, otherwise it may present the ap- 
pearance of a department store or a junk 
shop, as the case may be. 
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It is somewhat of a task to focus cor- 
rectly when attempting work of this na 
ture. For a general rule, it is best to 
focus on some object slightly beyond 
the center of the room and then stop 
down sufficiently to bring the remaining 
objects into focus. Draperies, etc., on 
which there are large fringes should be 
placed where they are near or exactly in 


focus. As to exposure, experience can 


THE MONTHLY COPCIPETITION, 

Portraiture as attempted by the aver- 
age beginner in photography is usually 
attended by anything but pleasing re- 
sults, due in most cases to lack of thought 
not only in posing the subject but in the 
manipulation of the plate during devel- 
opment. That the amateur photogra- 
pher is beginning to think and work un- 
derstandingly is evidenced by the work 


THE DOCTOR AT STUDY. 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S March Photographic Competition. 


say 


the larger the plate the longer the ex- 
posure, the minimum exposore 


being 
two and one-half minutes, and ranging 
from that up to four hours. A few trial 
exposures will set you on the right track 
and the artistic side or the ability to pro 
duce a picture rests entirely with your 
self. 


medal for this competition was awarded 
to William H. Steele, of Hastings, Neb., 
for the print entitled “The Doctor at 


Study.” 


and the surroundings in conformity with 
the title. 


offered in this month’s competition. The 


The pose is natural, the lighting good 


Mr. Steele has, however, yet to 


learn that vignetting is not artistic, and 
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should employ diffusion of focus, rather 
than the vignette, in subordinating un- 
necessary background. So please, Mr. 
Steele, dispense with your vignette, and 
with your very evident artistic talent 
your work will rank very much higher. 


Photo. by H Strang Colo Springs, Colo. 


mere in the development of his plate 
than in anything else, not remembering, 
perhaps, that dead whites do not correct- 
ly represent draperies and the texture of 
the skin. A developer somewhat weak- 
er in alkali would have remedied this 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S March Photographic Competition. 


The data furnished with this print are as 
follows: 

Date, January 24, 1900. 

Time of day, 10 a.m. 

Lens, Manhattan R. R. 

Exposure, eight seconds. 

Plate, Lovell. 

Developer, pyro. 

Printing process, silver paper. 

Henry Strang, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., was awarded second place and 
honorable mention for his print entitled 
“Spring and Summer.” Mr. Strang is for- 
tunate in hisselection of subject and sur- 
roundings, the tendency of the average 
amateur being to imitate studio lightings 
and surroundings before acquainting 
himself with even the rudiments of por- 
trait photography. Mr. Strang has erred 


very much, as by so doing the high 
lights would have been held in better 
control and consequently the resulting 
negative would have been evener in tone. 
The data furnished are as follows: 

Date, June 10, 1899. 

Time of day, noon. 

Lens, R. O. Co.’s R.R. 

Stop, 8. 

Time, two seconds. 

Plate, Hammer Fast. 

Developer, hydrochinon. 

Printing process, Velox. 

True portraiture by means of the cam 
era is by no means easy, and to succeed 


requires not only an artistic tempera- 
ment but theability tosuccessfully solve 
the many problems in exposure and de 
velopment. 
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THE BEGINNER. 

The woes of the beginner are many, 
especially the beginner in photography. 
He or she, as the case may be, has a very 
bad time right from the start, and if you, 
gentle reader, are contemplating a jour- 
ney on the downward path of photogra- 
phy, pause and listen to the tale of woe 
of a now confirmed fiend. 

Once I was happy and free from care, 
and now lam weighed down with loads 
of sorrow, poor negatives, stained fin- 
gers and measly prints. Once I would 
pursue my peaceful way along the streets, 
holding my head high like unto a blind 
horse and greet my friends with confi- 
dence, but alas! now all is changed. 

‘Cause why? List to me. 

In anevil hour | chanced upon the ad- 
vertisement of a son of Belial, albeit a 
dealer in photographic supplies, setting 
forth in the language of a Chauncey De- 
pew the many delights of photography 

rambles in shady lanes, by babbling 
brooks and other places too numerous 
to mention, in all these places to be ac- 
companied by a camera light in weight, 
attractive in appearance and so simple 
in manipulation that a child could use 
it, and by the simple pressure of a finger 
all these beauties could be preserved for 
future enjoyment. 

Woe is me! I bit. And hieing me 
straight to the camera-monger’s abode 
I separated myself from numerous coins 
ofthe realm and became possessed in re- 
turn of a funny little box,a queerly illus- 
trated and written book of wisdom, and 
divers and sundry packages of chemicals 
and other things. 

Foolish and unhappy youth! Little 
did I note the smile of fiendish glee 
upon the face of my destroyer as he took 
my good coin and assured me that if I 
would but follow directions my way was 
easy and my burden would be light. I 
know not as to the way, but verily I was 
easy--dead easy. 

Arriving at my abode I straightway 
undid the many wrappings, and with 
bated breath and glistening eyesurveyed 
my new joy producer. Verily, a quaint 
combination of brass, leather, wood and 
glass, and, with the book of wisdom, I 
proceeded to unravel its many mysteries. 


For many weary hoursI| pondered upon 


the chapters in the wisdom book, absorb- 
ing dry plates, hypo, diaphragms and 
old rye. And when fair Aurora faintly 
tinged the dawn,I laid me down to my 
well-earned repose and sleeping dreamed 
of masterpieces that should set the world 
on fire. 

Since then my masterpieces have set 
the world on fire—or, more accurately 
speaking, they have made it hot for me 
but, as Rudyard Kipling says, “that is 
another story.” 

Upon awakening from my troubled 
sleep, | arrayed myself in such purple 
and fine linen as I possessed and, lightly 
grasping my new treasure, and accom- 
panied by the wisdom book, hied me 
forth to do or die. I did about twenty 
miles of walking for the do, and dyed 
with pyro my fingers a beautiful brown 
for the die. 

Gentle reader, I will have mercy and 
not harrow your soul with the trials and 
tribulations that followed fast this sad 
day. Suffice it to say that the wisdom 
book was too much for my excited brain, 
and from that day to this my life has 
been one round of perplexities due to 
uncapped lenses, unpulled slides, fog, 
hypo and other inventions of the Evil 
One,and had I but the vigor and youth 
possessed before that fatal day I would 
away to the shop of the mongrel dog who 
robbed me of my happiness and slay him 
with the tripod his unworthy self had 
palmed off upon me. 


MOONLIGHT EFFECTS. 
Glass positives can have a bluish-black 
tone given to them, excellent for moon- 
light effects, by being placed in a bath of 


Ferrous sulphate 3 parts 

Water ..20 parts 


Leave the positive in the bath until the 
required tone has been reached. 


REMEDY FOR OVEREXPOSURE. 

According to M. Mercier, a well-known 
French chemist, exposures of even one 
thousand times the normal or correct 
may be developed into good negatives if 
the plates, previous to development, be 
soaked for a few minutes in a 2 per cent 
solution of potassio-tartrate of antimony, 
the tarter emetic of the drug stores. 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECT. 


The naked eye would gaze in vain at 
this group of rocks for the original of 
the face which the camera has shown 
with such startling effect. It is simply a 
freak of photography, illustrating the 
known fact that even the most sensitive 
photographic plate is many, many times 
slower than the eye. 

This picture was taken in the interior 
of a cave in the red sandstone formations 
of the Rocky Mountains, near Morrison, 
Colo., about eighteen miles 
from Denver. The camera, 
standing inthe obscurity of 
the cave, faced the light 
which entered through the 
openings shown in the pic- 
ture. The exposure was of 
fifty seconds’ duration. The 
human eye is blinded by 
the glare from the opening 
and cannot, by any effort, 
comprehend the shadows 
shown by the slower but 
more accurate plate. The 
face, in fact of rock forma- 
tion,is not there; it is form- 
ed by the shadows cast by 
the outdoor light. <A lan- 
tern’s rays at night will not 
show the face, because it 
diffuses the light over the 
adjoining rocks and spoils 
the effect. Neither does the 
large opening at the top 
play any part in the por- 
traiture. 

The middle hole lights the 
ridge of the nose and fore- 
head, whilst a glare from 


FOGGED. 


“All my plates are fogged!” How often 
do you hear this wail from the beginner, 
and with him, of course, it’s always the 
fault of the plate. 

The beginner on being asked “How 
about your light?’ seems usually to be 
unconscious of having to provide any- 
thing very special in the darkroom. Any 
old light will do, even for the extra rapid 
or isochromatic plates. The poor inno- 
cents think (7) that the minimum thick- 


the lowest aperture, only a 
part of which can be seen 
in the picture, lights the rest of the face 
and the beard. It is truly a face which 
exists solely in the photograph. 
DENVER, COLO. S. N. WELLS. 


THE REAL VALUE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The essence of the photograph is that 
it preserves every record, with some draw- 
backs, thatis put before it. If that thing 
is artistic, the photograph becomes artis- 
tic,asthe reflection of a man’s face is the 
man himself; so far and no farther. 


ness of ruby glass and the maximum of 
light through it the best possible con- 
dition for seeing the way toa good nega- 
tive. Plates all spoiled, and they wonder 
why. Developer's no good—that con 
founded sulphite is old. Poor dealer! 
They try every brand of plate, every de- 
veloper, and every dealer. If, instead of 
all this useless expenditure of time and 
good coin, they would make the develop- 
ing light safe foran extra rapid plate 
laid two feet in front of it for half a min- 
ute, all would be well. Don’t buy or 
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build a ruby lamp as big as a hen-house 
just because it doesn’t cost any more, 
but be content with the minimum illu- 
mination through,at least, one sheet each 
of orange and ruby glass, and your 
chances for obtaining good negatives 
will be greatly enhanced. 


PER CENT SOLUTIONS. 


In each fluid ounce of a 


1 per cent solution there are 4.55 grains. 
} i 18.20 “ 
7 ‘ * 31.85 
“ “ “ 3640 
gu “ “ “ 40.95 
« “ “450 “ 
« ‘ “ “5005 « 
“ “ 59.15 
be “ “6825 
is. “ 72.80 
“ “ “S190 
19 “ “ “ “ 86.45 “ 
20“ « “ “91.00 


The U.S. standard weight for an ounce 
of water at 6&) degrees F. is 455.6216 grains, 
but in the table the decimal is disregard- 
ed, as neither graduate nor measure 
would suffice for its division. The per 
cent multiplied by 9 and divided by 10 
gives the grains in an ounce up to 10 per 
cent. 


REMARKABLE GROWTH OF A CLUB. 


Can any camera club inthe world boast 
a more remarkable growth than the Los 
Angeles * says “Wheeling,” of Los Ange- 
les, Cal. On December 15,1899, lessthana 
score of people met to organize; on the 
246th, the by-laws were adopted; on Jan. 
12, 1900,a president and board of directors 
were elected, and on the 26th fully 170 peo- 
ple were present at the meeting and near- 
ly all their names were enrolled upon the 
books. 

On Sunday, January 2s,the first outing 
took place, which was to be considered 
merely a sort of trial run, just forthe find- 
ing out of how the thing went. Well, it 
went -with a vim. One carriage and fif 
teen bicycles took the members out of 
town and all hed a good time. It isa 
noticeable fact that Los Angeles has 
vone camera mad, and among the cy- 
clists, especially, it affords a pleasant 
and instructive form of recreation. 


TWO INTERESTING PRINTS. 

These photographs were taken in 
Honolulu by Alfred Dunn in 1899, and il- 
lustrate a typical scene familiar to resi- 
dents of a tropical country. The prints 
were submittedinone of OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
monthly photographic competitions,and 
while they failed to win a prize, yet they 
are sufticiently interesting to merit study. 
The foliage of the tree is about fifty feet 


ROOTS OF THE SAME TREE. 


in diameter, while the roots are twelve 
feet. The data submitted by Mr. Dunn 
with the first print were as follows: 

Date negative was made, March, 1899; 
locality, Honolulu; time of day, 10:30 a. 
m.; light, bright; diaphragm or stop, 
medium; exposure, instantaneous; plate, 
Seed’s 26x; developer, Rodinal; printing 
process, Velox. 
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A MERCHANT’S VIEW OF TRADE. 

An article in the “Photographic Times” 
of February, written over the “nom de 
plume” of “A Photographic Merchant,” 
has excited some comment in the trade 
ranks, and for the benefit of our photo- 
graphic readers, both amateur photog- 
raphers and dealers, we append it here- 
with: 


We read and heara good deal at pres- 
ent in regard to trustsand combinations, 
and the industrial and commercial world 
seem to be considerably agitated over the 
subject. Personally I do not feel that 
there is any reason for the apprehension 
which seems to be felt by many merch- 
ants and small dealers, for I think that 
in the long run these things regulate 
themselves,and thatthe everlasting laws 
of supply and demand and competition 
will continue to manifest themselves, as 
well as the law of gravitation. 

It is true that when the photographic 
paper trust was organized it did seem at 
firstas if it would be rather more effec- 
tive in preventing competition than 
many trusts are, for the raw material 
seemed to be pretty effectually controlled. 
But even in this case we find that compe- 
tition has already sprung up even in the 
city of Rochester itself, where a strongly 
financed corporation is now making sev- 
eral entirely acceptable sensitized paper 
products and which are being sold in 
spite of all the trust can do. Then there 
isthe platinotype paper, outside of the 
trust, which is being more widely used 
every day, especially by the best photog- 
raphers; the self-toning paper; the Rei- 
chenbach paper,also made in Rochester; 
French Satin, Jr., and other excellent pa- 
pers made by J.C. Millen, M.D., of Den- 
ver; the Bradfisch paper; the veteran 
plate-maker, John Carbutt, of Philadel- 
phia, making an excellent developing pa- 
per, Vinco”; and I personally know of 
at least two other very strong organiza- 
tions forthe manufacture of paper which 
are now practically ready to begin opera- 
tions and will soon be on the market. I 
therefore think that photographic merch- 
ants need have no fear but that there will 
continue to be a healthy competition in 
this branch of their business. 

The hand camera combine, apparently 
from the very first, was unable to control 
the hand camera business, for three or 
four of the oldest and most successful 
apparatus plants seemingly could not 
be purchased by the combine. I refer of 
course to the Gundlach Optical Company, 
a very successful manufacturing busi- 
ness in the city of Rochester; the Man- 
hattan Optical, within the sphere of the 
great Metropolitan district of New York, 
and backed bythe great wealth of the 
Schaefer Brewing interests; and the Sco- 


vill & Adams Company, of New York, 
who have been manufacturing for many 
years a good line of plate cameras for 
amateurs. Of course,there are other fac- 
tories, such as G. Gennerv’s, the Folmer & 
Schwing Mfg. Co.’s plant, and others. 
Now still another very large and strong 
manufacturing corporation has entered 
the field with the avowed purpose to stay 
there. I refer to the Bullard Camera 
Company, of Springfield, Mass. 

So long as these various manufactur- 
ing plants continue their independent 
course the photographic dealers and the 
photographers themselves are perfectly 
safe, for it insures a healthy competition 
and prevents arbitrary measures on the 
part of anyone. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC MERCHANT. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 


The subjects for 1900, up to and includ- 
ing the month of July, are as follows: 


April—Architecture. 

May—Still Life. 

June— Animals. 

July—Mountain Scenery. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, buteach exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intend- 
ed. 

The May coupon may be found on 
last reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SPORT. 

In these mercenary days of hustle and 
bustle after the seductive dollar and its 
varied concomitants the influence of out- 
door sports enters as a redeeming factor 
which is very aptto be underestimated by 
the voluntary slaves of the prepotent 
silver disk. The average business man 
with an inclination toward al fresco 
recreation too often regards his trips 
afield as mere exercise in the most com 
monplace interpretation of the word. 
He goes hunting and fishing with much 
the same intent that he goes into a 
gymnasium--for physical relaxation,sup- 
plemented in the former case with a 
vague determination to “take his mind 
off his work” for a season—in which 
determination he usually fails most 
laudably. 

For that would be a very foolish con- 
sumation we think, one not justified by 
any social condition; and the man 
who can, at will, put aside his business 
cares as he casts away a pair of soiled 
gloves isa very rare anomaly in these 
days. That is not the end of sport as we 
take it in this connection. We admit its 
absorbing seduction but the absorption 
is only temporary and the very revivify- 
ing and rejuvenating effect of sport only 


clarifies the mental atmosphere’ and 
stimulates the action of the medullary 
matter. In short, it is a common ex- 
perience that our best business projects 
evolve and ripen in our hours afield 
under the genial and favoring conditions 
of clear brain and happy heart. 

In the constraint and routine of the 
office mentality runs prescribed 
grooves and we think largely by ac- 
cepted rule. 

Afield, the digressions are many 
and alluring and the mind is led into 
less stereotyped and narrow channels, 
our thoughts bordering comformably 
with the visual horizon and brightening 
with the unwalled sunlight. Away from 
the rigid and unyielding streets with 
their dispairing monotony the mince 
wanders into new and pleasant byways 
where the soil is virgin and the environ 
ment inspiring. Here in close commun- 
ion with the essentially pure and sweet 
of Nature we are beneficially imbued with 
the etherial essence of its subtlety and 
lifted unconsciously above the sordid 
plane of the tarnished business world. 

It is a sad admission that too long and 
too close communion with one’s kind 
alone is degenerating. That cynical 
fellow who declared that “the more he 
saw and knew of men the more he ad- 
mired dogs” was not altogether so far 
wrong. We all admire dogs—probably 
from the same or associated reasons 
and especially hunting dogs when they 
are good ones. It pays to associate with 
those that we admire; it pays to hunt and 
fish for we are brought into exquisitely 
close touch with the ever admirable 
beauties and glories of natural creation. 

And when we go back to counting 
house or factory or luxurious idleness as 
the case may be, we admit the benefit of 
our diversion from the over traveled 
rut. We feel it in mind and soul as well 
as body and our sleep is sweeter and our 
hearts more tolerant and our days are 
full of good will towards our fellow men. 
The effects of sport are simply to bring 
man aé little closer to his divinely 
ordained original condition when our 
joys were all natural instead of artificial 
and care was sorundimentary and vague 
that a night’s sleep would smoothly knit 
up its ravelled sleeve. Whata pity that 
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the touch is not laid permanently upon 
our weary hearts! 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


In our game law “question coupon” 
elsewhere in this issue is incorporated 
one inquiry to which we wish to espe- 
cially draw the attention of Western 
sportsmen. We refer to the one regard- 
ing the making of imprisonment an in- 
separable part of every penalty for game 
law violation. 

While this may seem an inordinately 
harsh and drastic proposition it is 
one of entirely logical and desirable in- 
culcation for reasons which will appear 
on careful consideration. In these days 
of generally distributed wealth there is 
a large majority of sportsmento whom the 
payment of a mere cash fine would bea 
mere bagwatelle. There is likewisea grave 
doubt whether some of the excessive 
fines now imposed in cases of the killing 
of perpetually protected game such as 
buffalo are legal, eminent authorities 
differing as to the power of the authori- 
ties to impose a penalty of this kind 
based on the mere hypothetical value of 
the game so distroyed. 

Be that as it may it is lamentably 
certain that there is a large and wealthy 
class of so-called “sportsmen” who would 
not hesitite to improve the opportunity 
of illegally killing big game at the mere 
cost of a fine alone, even if this were of 
large amount. It is just as morally 
certain that this same class, from con- 
ventional reasons alone would find an 
effectual restraint in the certainty that 
such violations of law would positively 
result in their personal incarceration in 
durance vile for a season. 

We do not wish to be misconstrued 
into the advocacy of an imprisonment 
penalty only for such offenses. In ad- 
dition to this a reasonable cash fine 
should be imposed but we emphasize 
again the necessity of imprisonment in 
connection. This part of the penalty 
should be imperative, the length of term 
alone being optional with the sentencing 
judge-—in no case, however, to be under 
twenty-four hours of actual incarcera- 
tion. 

As we understand it penalties are im- 


posed only for the purpose of law en- 
forcement and the attendent good exem- 
plary effect. When deliberate intention 
is shown in such infractions the tine and 
imprisonment should be maximum but 
mitigating conditions should be recog- 
nized and taken into generous account. 
The replenishment of the state treasury 
game law fund by fines is or should be 
only a very minor and secondary con- 
sideration. The game laws are not en- 
acted for pecuniary consideration but 
for the higher and nobler purpose of the 
conservation of the common rights and 
privileges and the preservation and 
maintenance of the game itself. On this 
topic we urgently invite the fullest and 
freest discussion by sportsmen, believing 
itto be a provision of vital interest to 
sportsmen and posterity. We foresee a 
violent opposition from the wealthy class 
before alluded to but that cuts no figure 
in our determined purpose to give 
sportsmen a game law that will equably 
and beneficially operate to the good of 
all. 


WE are glad to see that the sport of 
coursing is being revived inthisstate. We 
have many notable kennels of superior 
dogs hereabouts and their owners are 
keen, honorable and intelligent sports- 
men. We have, likewise,a plentitude of 
hares, coyotes and wolves that will bene- 
ficially bear thinning out and the sport 
is a very inspiring and healthful one. 
There are few more exciting things than 
to follow a good brace of greyhounds 
who have the stamina and vim to take 
all the best there is out of both hare and 
jack. Itisa legal sport and a very ex- 
hilarating one, so weare more than glad 
to see it revived. 


A WISH. 
BY J. G. BRAYTON, 


Away out West where room is free 
For one to move and breathe and think, 
Where far too rare life’s ecstacy 
To e’er be caught in common ink; 
There let me live ard let me die, 
Careless of tinal justicement 
(For the very air atonement bears 
And the weary sinner’s burden shares) ; 
And there in peace let my body lie, 
With old Pike’s Peak for a monument. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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IDAHO. 


BY WALTER G. CORKER, 


You talk about your gameland 
Where birds and fish abound. 
I've trod the country over 
From New York to Puget Sound, 
But the place that suits my rustic taste 
Is where few mortals go; 
The name of this game paradise 
[Is our wild Idaho, 

And as you follow down the stream, 
Your heart and creel are full. 
For speckled beauties here abound 

And grace each shady pool. 
Then, when with dog and trusty gun, 
We tramp across the plain, 
The birds they fall on every hand 
Like simulated rain. 
And in the lofty mountains 
Where the chamois could not go, 
Our white goat is the guardian 
Of the peaks of Idaho. 
We're in the rolling country 
Where the antelope abound, 
And his pie-bald spots are heaving 
As he paws and stamps the ground. 
Deep in the forest draped with moss 
The bull-moose holds full sway, 
The only challenger he knows 
The bright and noisy jay. 
Then come into this gameland 
To see what can be seen. 
The time will pass so pleasantly 
’Twill seem a fairy’s dream, 
And when you are to leave it, 
I know you'll vote it so 
The paradise of gameland, 
Our own wild Idaho. 
MOUNTAINHOME, IDAHO. 


BUFFALO IN THE LOST PARK, 

From a reliable source, there were seen 
in the Lost Park, Colo., last September 
13 buffalo in the vicinity of Bison Peak 
and Tarryall Peak. They were seen in 
bunches of two, five and six, and at dif- 
ferent points. The bunch of six had a 
calf with them, but the last time the 
bunch was seen the calf was missing and 
indications were found that a calf had 
been killed and remains burned except 
the feet, which is evidence tuat they need 
special protection. 


The party reporting the buffalo said 
that they were in small parks near the 
sand peaks, surrounded by high, rough 
and rugged rocks, and that it was not 
possible to.get there even with a horse, 
which, in a measure, accounts for their 
being thin, and also for their protection; 
but the high prices paid for buffalo 
heads and hides are an incentive to vio- 
late the law. WHISsT. 

DENVER, COLO. 


GAME IN THE NATIONAL PARK. 

Capt. Oscar J. Brown, acting superin- 
tendent of the Yellowstone National 
Park, in his report for 1899 on the con- 
dition of game in the park, says: 

“Bear are numerous and are without 
doubt increasing. They are to be seen 
about the hotels in numbers and have 
given much trouble at these places by 
breaking into buildings in search of 
food. It will undoubtedly be necessary 
to kill some of them to prevent such 
destruction, 

“There are many deerin the park. They 
can be seen at this season all about the 
post, and they frequently come on the 
parade. They are increasing. 

“Elk are more numerous than any other 
animalinthe park The scouts frequent- 
ly report seeing herds of a thousand or 
more. While a great many died last 
winter,due to the unusually cold weather, 
yet they are without doubt rapidly in- 
creasing. Some of the scouts, from the 
number of dead ones seen by them, esti- 
mate that as many as 5,000 died during 
the past winter. It is estimated that 
there are at present from 35,000 to 60,000 
in the park. 

“Little is known as to the number of 
moose in the park, but there are still 
quite a number left and they will proba- 
bly increase now, owing to the stringent 
laws against killing them in Wyoming. 
They range principally along the south- 
ern line of the park in Wyoming. 

“Mountain lions are numerous and de- 
stroy much game. Several were killed 
last winter where the mountain sheep 
range.” 


More than °%,000,000 trout fry were dis- 
tributed in the various lakes and streams 
of Colorado during the past year. 
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MR. SHIRAS’ GAME PICTURES. 

This month we take pleasure in being 
able to publish an article descriptive of 
the methods employed by Geo. Shiras 3d 
in his wonderful work in photographing 
game animals at night by flashlight. 
Mr. Shiras is a gentleman who believes 
that more real pleasure and satisfaction 
can be gained by photographing animals 
than by killing them (a belief, by the 
way, Which is shared by A. G. Wallihan, 
the famous Colorado game photogra- 
pher), and to the end that he may accom- 
plish his chosen work well he has had 
fitted up a boat, with swinging table and 
a set of cameras suitable to the different 
conditions under which he has to work. 
The results obtained by him are simply 
marvelous and reflect great credit on 
the very humane view which he takes of 
the sport. 

Ina personal letter to OUTDOOR LIFE 
regarding this interesting study Mr. Shi- 
ras writes: “Ll enclose herewith mounted 
prints of Nos.1,2 and 4 of my series of 
wild game pictures. These are night 
pictures, and are, I believe, with the 
others in this set, the only ones taken by 
flashlight. It required three or four 
years of work and study before I got a 
creditable picture, but I am fairly suc- 
cessful each season now. They repre- 
senta form of recreation that has been a 
source of much pleasure to me and were 
not obtained for commercial purposes.” 

OUTDOOR LIFE is able to sell to any of 
its readers desiring them, bromide en- 
largements of the prints reproduced with 
the article in question in this number, 
the price being, for the 12x17 size, $3.00 
each, or for the 18x24 size, $5.00 each. 


rhe last deer-hunting season in Michi- 
van was evidently a success. The num- 
ber of deer killed is not reported, but 
eighteen hunters were brought down, of 
whom eleven are dead. 


Under date of February 1, Frank Ma- 
oney, of Gypsum, Colo., writes to J. E. 
rane of Denver: “Now would be the 
ime to get deer in a hurry if the season 
vas ripe. Theyare all around us in the 
jinons. I had occasion to go about two 
niles from town the other day and saw 
ver thirty.” (4) 


WOULD ALLOW KILLING OF FEMALES. 


Henry Herbert, of Greeley, Colo., a 
practical sportsman who has made game 
conditions a study fora long time, was 
in Denver during the past month, and 
while speaking of deer in Colorado re- 
marked: 

“The Beaman game law has one great 
error in it,” said he,“and this error is 
caused by the failure of the author of 
the bill to realize that although the does 
are protected against slaughter the bucks 
are killed by wholesale. The males of 
the species are being decimated and the 
females can even now be seen roaming 
around in large numbers without a sin- 
gle male in the herd. Thisstate of affairs 
will very naturally, you see, soon result 
in the extermination of the species. The 
Beaman game law purports to protect 
the game and the sportsmen say that if 
enforced it will, but in the particular | 
have pointed out the days of the deer 
may be seen to be numbered. Even if 
the Beaman game law is enforced, the 
deer before the end of our day will be as 
scarce as buffalo now are, providing, of 
course, there still be left an open season 
for the males, even now almost gone in 
comparison to a few years ago.” 


A letter received from Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., dated February 19, says: 
“It has been snowing forthe last forty- 
eight hours without intermission. The 
large freight outfits are all tied up and 
the mails are from six to ten hours be- 
hind. It is the first heavy storm of the 
winter and all stock leftonthe range will 
fare badly. Bandsofelk are seen crossing 
the road between here and Hahn's Peak 
almost daily, making for their winter 
range. Several bandsare yet snowbound 
in the gulches north of this place. Snow- 
shoers make almost daily trips into the 
hills to look after the welfare of tne re- 
maining elk and should they be in dan- 
ger of starvation will be roped and sled- 
ded to town to be fed the balance of the 
winter.” 


California lions are again disturbing 
the peace and quiet of White Rock,Sacra 
mento County, Cal. It is said that the 
lions are thinning out the jackrabbits in 
that vicinity. 
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CYCLING... 


GOOD FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
“Money makes the mare go,” 
The old time saying ran. 
But did the reader ever know 
What good results its use would show 
When makers earnestly began 
Totry it on the racing main? 


WIDE TIRES 

OUTDOOR LIFE has heretofore urged upon 
the farmers, the horsemen and the wheelmen 
the necessity of wetting together and discussing 
plans for the betterment of the roads. In the 
living through life too little attention is paid to 
that live feeder of civilization, the wagon road. 
If an influential citizen happens to travel overa 
certain road very often he will exert a selfish 
effort to get that particular thoroughfare tixed 
up to suit his taste, but when called on to unite 
ina movement forthe general good his energies 
are usually found wanting. 

There will soon be placed before Congress a 
bill providing for the expenditure of $5,000,000 on 
the highways of America. This is a good bill 
and should be supported by every cyclist and 
owner of a wheeled vehicle. But there are many 
other good measures that can also be hoisted 
before the attention of the public. Among these 

and the prime essential for good roads—is a 
wide tire law. Every state in the Union should 
have one-in fact, there aught to be such a law 
enacted by Congress, Some states already have 
laws compelling the use of tires of a certain 
width, and others should join in the movement, 
and would, we believe if the enthusiasts of such 
measures would get together and demand it. If 
all four-wheeled vehicles were fitted with wide 
tires—say from four to six inches in width owing 
to the weight and carrying capacity of the wagon 
or conveyance —we would not need to spend 
$000,000 to Keep up the roads. The roads would 
then be improved by use, whereas now they are 
being continually cut upand rendered rutty bys 
the use of narrow tires 

A wide-tire law would not work a hardship on 
anyone not able to tit wide tires to their vehicles, 
but could provide that it gointo effect in two or 
three vears afterits passage. This would result 
inevery new wagon or conveyance bought be 
fore the limit being titted with wide tires, which 
would be but slightly more expensive—if in 
deed, any than the narrow-tired con 
traptions. 

OUTDOOR LIFE stands fora wide-tire law first, 
and believes this is the primary essential toward 
the grand work of good roads 


©. G. Formhals has retired as advertising 
manager for the Gormully & Jeffery Manufac 
turing Company, and has left on an Oriental 
and European trip 


AUTOMOBILES AND PENDERS. 


A question has been raised in Chicago which 
is likely to bob up elsewhere. An alderman of 
that city has proposed an ordinance, the purpose 
of which is that all horseless conveyances must 
be provided with fenders. Asa matterof course, 
owners and makers of automobiles are “agin it.” 
One of their number says: 

“If a law is passed requiring automobiles to 
carry a large, unsightly and utterly useless 
fender, automobiling will be killed. People are 
not buying automobiles simply because they are 
avtomobiles and because of the novelty and 
pleasure in running one. They are getting them 
to take the place of their horses and carriages 
Compel them to go around the streets with a 
ridiculous fender pushing out ahead of them and 
they will simply give up their automobiles and 
go back to horses. If the alderman who intro 
duced the ordinance wishes to be considered 
seriously, L will say that fenders on automobiles 
are entirely unnecessary. Let the automobile be 
somade that outside safetyv-guards will not be 
necessary. It would be much wiser to pass an 
ordinance to compel wheelmen to carry fenders 
or to compel horsemen to provide their steeds 
with a moditied hoop-skirt. If an automobile is 
made totravel twelve miles an hour, that is all 
the speed that can possibly be gotten out of it, 
no matter what the driver may do. It is 
ridiculous inthe extreme to compare automobiles 
tostreet-cars and to say that because it has been 
necessary to provide the latter with fenders, that 
automobiles should also be compelled to carry 
unsightly safe-guards.” 

Phe ordinance suggested is but a fore-taste 
of much “fool legislation” automeobilists wiil 
have to defeat. 


THE CHAINLESsS. 


There is no question that the chainless is 
bound to work its way into popular favor, Ow 
DOOR LIFE had some misgivings about this at 
tirst, owing particularly to the added weight 
and the difficulty of making it as speedy a wheel 
asthe chain, with its direct pull on the driving 
power. These doubts have been dispelled on 
riding the wheel, and giving it a thorough test, 
as we have been doing for some time. There is 
no doubtin our mind that as a hill-climber the 
chainless is the superior wheel. It hasn't the 
disagreeable back-lash found in the chain wheel, 
even howsoever light or accurately adjusted the 
chain may be, and there is less lost motionin the 
cogs thanis had by the chain passing over the 
sprockets. Both these are prime essentials in 
hill-climbing, and if they offer advantages in 
climbing hills, they offer the same advantages 
in descending hills, in slowing up or in starting 
quickly. 

Of course everyone will admit the great advan 
tage of having the gears covered in muddy 
weather—or dry and dusty weather for that mat 
ter, for dust is almost as disagreeable a factor in 
connection with the driving power of the wheel 
as mud, while it wears the parts just as easily. 


Wide tires are the most necessary things for 
the maintenance of good roads. 
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SIDE GLINTS. 
English road inspectors are provided with bt- 
cycles. 


The Cyclists’ Touring Club, of England, hasa 
membership of over 60,000, an increase of more 
than 6,000 over last vear's total. 


The cycle dealers of Tacoma, Wash., have 
adopted a schedule for repair work, which in- 
cludes an advance of 50 percent for Sunday work. 


The fastest mile covered by a motor-cycle in 
America was done in one minute and nineteen 
seconds at the Gartield bicycle tract, Chicago, by 
Major Taylor's steam tandum, which he followed 
at the same rate of speed. 


Phe Western Cyclist of Omaha shows a decid 
ed improvement in the past few months. This 
publication has grown to be recognized as the 
great Western trade paper, with an extensive 
circulation among the dealers of the West. 


The Colorado Division, L. A. W., is promoting 
a Field Day, or Carnival of Sports, for the com 
ingg Sumimer, to take the place of the annual 
state meet. The city or town, barring Denver, 
sending inthe greatest number of applications 
formembership during the period ending July 1 
will be awarded the sanction for the meet. 


On the steamship Riojun Maru, which sailed 
lately from Seattle for Yokohama and Kobe, 
China, were 200 bicycles consigned to Yokohama, 
which shows that the Japanese know how to ap 
preciate the advent of a good thing, and are not 
so very slow in their discernment of finding out 
the best place to buy that same good thing. 


Considerable Opposition among the cycle 
dealers of Denver has developed against the 
advisability of holding the proposed cycle show, 
Many claim that the exhibition is an expense 
which they do not feel warranted to stand, and 
believe that the small attendance at last year’s 
show should settle in the minds of all the futility 
of supporting another, 


John A. Miller, of Cairo, IL, offers a good sug 
vestion which, if carried out, would serve as 
aun incentive toward good roads. It is to the 
effect that we petition Congress to introduce or 
establish free mail delivery to such rural com 
munities as establish good highways. Roads 
are to be inspected and only those having a cer 
tain degree of hardness and excellence will be 
deemed tit for use in the free delivery of mails. 


Of the old-time Deuver racing men who used 
to amuse the grand-stands over the West, many 
are scattered around the country now. Louis 
Block is in Chicago, O. B. Hackenberger is in 
South America following racing, his brother 
A. L,is in Pueblo connected with the business 
interests of the Denver Post, Billy Hamilton is 
working for Daniels & Fisher in Denver, 0. EK. 
Boles is connected with the Lozier branch in 
London, Bob Gerwing is with E. T, Weiant of 
Denver, and Tom Botterill is manager for the 
local branch of the George N. Pierce Co. 


Ike Johnston, a trick bicycle rider and teacher, 
of Newport, Kk. l., has designed a detachable bi- 


cycle which can be separated in two partsina 
few seconds and carried underthe arm. When 
thus folded it is said to make a very compact 
bundle, which can be taken on railroad or trolley 
cars without the slightest objection from any 
one. He says he thinks there is a great demand 
fora wheel of this kind from persons who want 
to feel that they can take a bicycle ride and 
board a car just as soon as fatigue overtakes 
them. With this wheel it can be done. 


The last issue of the Denver Wheel Club Echo, 
the official organ of this prosperous club, is one 
of the finest and most interesting cycling publi 
cations issued—not even barring the weekly 
cycling press, allof which publications have be 
come nothing more nor less than trade cata 
logues, controlled by trade interests. Ever since 
the Echo made its first appearance tive years 
ago it has been kept uptoa high standard of ex 
cellence, both in literary merit and typographi 
cal appearance, and is to-day as eagerly sought 
by the cyclists of Colorado and Denver as any 
publication that enters the homes of the wheel 
men. 


The commissioners of the Denver Palmer 
Lake Cycle Path Association, as well as thou 
sands of other cyclists in Colorado, are anxiously 
awaiting the result of the case now tied up in the 
courts of Colorado, atfecting the right of the as 
sociation to use certain property between Den 
verand Littleton forthe use of the path. The 
case comes up in the court of appeals, in which 
the cyclists hope tocome out victorious. If such 
is the verdict, plans will be imimediately set on 
foot by the commissioners forthe carrying out 
of the work authorized by the last Colorado legis 
lature in continuing the path to Palmer Lake, 
for which an appropriation of $5,000 was voted. 


At the General Assembly of the L. A. W. at 
Philadelphia on February 15, it was decided to 
relinquish control of racing, a departure hereto 
fore fervently advocated by Western members. 
It also decided to admit professionals to member 
ship, another good move which has been strong 
ly advocated by OUTDOOR LIFRK. ‘Ihe new 
ofticers elected for the year were: president, 
Conway W.Sams, Maryland; first vice-president, 
Robert T. Kingsbury, New Hampshire; second 
vice-president, A. B, Choate, Minnesota; secreta 
rv, Abbot Bassett, Boston; treasurer, James C. 
Tattersall, New Jersey; auditing committee, 
Clarence W. Small, Maine, Aaron Wolfson, 
Massachusetts, T. M.5kyles, Maryland. 


The passing of the Victor bicycle and the re 
tirement of .\.. H. Overman from the trade—con 
tingencies which a short time ago would have 
been regarded as visionary—are involved in the 
sale of the factory of the Overman Wheel Co. at 
Chicopee Falls to the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
of that place, a consummation which came to a 
head during the past month. The machinery 
will be sold to other firms, the remaining assets 
will be turned into cash and a final dividend will 
be declared to the creditors. Mr. Overman has 
said farewell to the trade and with his family 
expects to move to Paris, where he has received 
promises of abundant financial assistance in 
placing his motor carriage upon the market. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


SNAP SHOTS WITH A RIFLE AND HOW 
THEY ARE MADE. 


BY WALTER G. CORKER. 
PART II, 
|\Copyrighted, 1900, by Walter G. Corker.| 


In shooting, the time that is lost is in the 
movement of the animal and the time it takes 
you to pull the trigger, it is not in the bullet's 
flight. 

Sometimes a deer will become bewildered 
and run directly toward you, and you must 
apply the same method adopted in the first 
instance. 

Next we have a deer a hundred yards away, 
on level ground, bounding along from right to 
left, directly across you. Catch your sights, 
and start the gun to overtake the deer, from be- 
hind, pass him with the gun, until at least 
four feet of daylight shows ahead of him, and 
while he is in the air, shoot on a level with his 
front feet. See illustration No. 2. And you will 
find that bullet and deer both reached this im- 
aginary spot at the same time. 

The same tactics apply to the same shot 
when it is made from left to right, under the 
same conditions. See illustration No. 3. 

Next is the shot made in a quartering direc- 
tion, from left to right It is identical with 
shot No. 2, excepting that you allow, instead 
of four feet, about two feet; for it takes the 
deer longer to cover the same distance that is 
being made in a cone-shaped angle than when 
it is being made directly across you, at the 
same rate of speed See illustration No. 4. 
This also applies when the deer is running quar- 
tering from right to left 

This covers all the snap shots that may come 
up, when the deer is startled, and goes off in 
great bounds, but sometimes he is thoroughly 
Then ata 
hundred yards, if he is crossing directly in 
front of you, from right to left, to stop him you 
must shoot as near as possible between his 
knees and body, and allow about six feet in 
front of him, on account of the difference in 
the speed and longer jumps that the deer is 
making, and also on account of his running 
much closer to the ground. This applies to the 
same shot made from left to right, under the 
same conditions. 

If the deer should be running hard directly 
away from you, shoot just above the hocks, 
and if coming towards you, just above the 
knees. 

At different distances and different rates of 
speed, you must judge accordingly, but the 


scared, and runs only as a deer can. 


foregoing tactics, if carefully followed out, 
places rifle shooting on a higher plane than it 
is to-day, and puts the art in the hands of every 
man that carries a rifle, and has stick-to-it-ive- 
ness enough to give this method a trial. 

Mountain sheep, elk, bear and deer are all 
covered in the foregoing; not antelope, as they 
run like a horse—that is, closer to the ground. 
To stop them you must shoot nearer on a level 
with the body; the difficulty is to guess how 
fast they are running, so that you can tell how 
far to hold ahead. This is all governed by their 
speed, and the distance that lies between you. 

All kinds of articles thrown from the hand 
into the air, such as hats, tin cans, etc., if 
thrown straight up, or nearly so, come almost 
to a standstill after they have lost the force 
that propelled them upward, before starting to 
fall When they have reached this point is the 
time to do the work with the rifle, and if they 
are thrown out away from you, or across you, 
at some place in their flight they nearly travel 
a straight line, possibly for only a foot, but that 
is long enough if you are ready. 

Take a round table that is four feet acress, 
and arrange anything that will stand upright 
around the edge, and start it moving in a cir- 
cle. To follow the targets with a rifle will be 
almost impossible, but as they near the right or 


LEVEL GROUND 


GUN || BARREL 


No. 2. 
Che deeris runn ng from r'cht to left, direct 
Iv across von. The letter \) istgicutes: where 
you will have to shoot to hit the deer 


left hand edge, either coming to you or going 
away from you, you will observe that they 
travel almost in a line for a short distance, and 
the shot is easily made. 

I mention this last instance to show how 
nearly everything that goes to make a target, 
either game, or artificial, can be taken at a dis- 
advantage, if you are a keen observer Birds 
such as buzzards, grouse and sage hens, all af- 
ford good sport, as they fly in such a way that 
it is not difficult to stop them. 

The rifle has no limits when in the hands of 
amarksman. Something that may help you in 
the game fields, is to know that a mule deer’s 
eyes are plainly visible at sixty yards, on an or- 
dinarily clear day, and his nostrils at a hundred 
and ten. It is well for every hunter to know 
how animals act when wounded. If you shoot 
a deer, elK, mountain sheep, or mountain goat, 
or any animal in this class, too far back, that 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


is, behind the diaphragm, if let entirely alone 
they will in less than a mile lie down and die; 
but as surely as you keep after them, and keep 
them excited and their circulation up, so that 
the blood runs out through the wound and does 
not stay inside and clot, they will go for almost 
an indefinite time 

If any of the above stated animals gets a 
hind leg broken and they are at the time ona 
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NO, 3. 
From left to right, directly across you. The 
letter (A) on the standing deer indicates where 
you will have to shoot to hit the one in the air. 


mountain side, they always run down, and if it 
is a fore leg they always run up. This is eas- 
ily accounted for, because their hind legs are 
their great driving force. If deprived of half 
their power, they cah go down hill much faster 
than up, and have both feet to light on. If 
one front leg is broken, they could not keep 
their feet if they started down hill, their body 
being driven along with their powerful hind 
legs—so they always climb. 

All game animals feed and travel principally 
at night, if the moon is shining. But if the 
moon is shining mostly through the day, they 
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From left to right. Reverse this and you 
have the deer from right to left. 


feed and travel in late evening and early morn- 
ing. It will not be amiss to close with a few 
remarks about what not to do. 

Don't carry your rifle cocked; you will have 
time enough to do that when you see the game, 


and you will not be endangering (in case of a 
fall) your own life or that of your companions. 

Don’t shoot at everything that moves: you 
may kill your best friend, or your neighbor's 
cow, for the only excuse is a poor one, though 
you thought it was something else; but remem- 
ber resemblances in this world are not very 
great, and if you will observe, you will find very 
few men that look like a bear. When you are 
hunting it is your business to know what you 
are shooting at. 

Don’t kill all the game you can. It does not 
make you a sportsman. One game animal sci- 
entifically taken in the proper way is better 
than half a dozen slaughtered. 

Don't ever point an unloaded gun at any- 
one; they always go off. 

Don’t keep all your «good shots on dress pa- 
rade, and your poor ones guarded like a maid- 
en’s secret. But let your friends view them by 
the campfire’s flicker. It will do them lots of 
good and won't hurt you. 

Don’t claim everything that is killed in the 
chase, but remember that the other fellow is 
just as likely to have scored a scratch as your- 
self. 


SHOOT OF THE ‘“‘OUTDOOR LIFE’’ GUN CLUB. 


Brighton, Colo., Feb. 1, 1900. 

The regular monthly shoot of the Outdoor 
Life Gun Club on February 1 was the best of 
the season. A great many of the members 
were present, together with a large crowd of 
onlookers who congregated to witness the con- 
tests. Four events were pulled off, of 25 tar- 
gets each, the following being the scores: 


First event: 


Wattenburg . .....«. 19 6 
Bramtmer 19 

Second event, for club medal: 
Brantner . ......-.-. 21 Alexander . ......... 1 

Third event: 
Wattenburg . ...... 18 ERUDDOTE 
18 

Fourth event: 
ly Wattenburg . .....-. 17 


GEORGE BURT, Sec'y. 


RIFLE SCORES FROM TRINIDAD. 
Trinidad, Colo., Feb. 20. 
The following scores were made by the 
Trinidad Rifle Club between the dates of Jan- 
uary 28 and February 18, inclusive: 
Jan. 28 Feb. 4 Feb. 11 Feb.18 
80 79 75 


pees ae 78 77 76 69 66 
Milliken 757167 6667... 
ee 79 76 73 veces 79 78 82 
Gooden . .... 67 62.. t7 66... 71 65 
70 70 .. 68 64 64 52 59 
73 65 62 65 55 


F. M. GOODEN, Sec’y. 
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OUTDOOR 


OUR INDIVIDUAL RIFLE CONTEST. 

A circumstance in the shape of a protest 
from Dean W. King, Jr., of Denver, against 
allowing the score of Peter Bergersen of 
Cheyenne to count in Outdoor Life’s individual 
contest for a Stevens Schuetzen rifle, prevented 
our being able to announce the award of this 
prize in our last issue. Mr. King’s protest 
was based on the ground that Mr. Bergersen 
had used a piece of wood fitted over the trig- 
ger guard of his rifle, being so constructed as 
to be of some “‘mechanical aid’ in making his 
score of 97, which was highest in the comnpeti- 
tion. In the conditions imposed by Outdoor 
Life for this contest it was stipulated that the 
position of the shooter should be strictly off- 
hand, ~ermiuting hip, body or chest rest, but 
that ining in the shape of mechanical aid 
should be employed. 

Mr. King’s protest was rendered untenable 
in the first place by reason of the fact that Mr 
Bergersen did not use the piece of wood in 
question when he made the score of 97, but 
used common tire tape wrapped around the 
trigger guard, as we have ascertained through 
letters from various members of the Cheyenne 
Rifle “lub certifying to that effect. 

Now the question comes up (but in no way 
affecting the awarding of the prize. however) 
suppose that Bergersen did use the piece of 
wood on his trigger guard, could it disqualify 
him on the ground that it was against the con- 


ditions of strictly off-hand shooting? We 
maintain that he would have sad the same 
right to use It as a shooter would to use a 


gun with an enlarged lever, or a gun from 
which the ordinary palm rest attachment had 
been removed leaving the spur finger lever 
with the two projections as would be the case 
for instance if the shooter were using the Win- 
chester Schuetzen rifle 

After reviewing various manuscripts in the 
case, including letters from members of the 
Cheyenne Rifle Club certifying regarding the 
use of the tire tane on the guard instead of 
the wood, the opinions of expert authorities 
including A. ©. Gould, editor of “Shooting and 
Fishing,’ and a counter protest from Mr. Ber 
gerson against Mr. King’s score on the ground 
that it was not made on a “regular practice 
day of the club,"’ we have decided to award 
the prize to Mr. Bergersen, We believe that 
our decision is the only one that could consist- 
ently and honorably be reached under the cir- 
cumstances. 

TRAP AT ANACONDA, 
Anaconda, Mont., Feb. 5 
The Anaconda Gun Club held its regular 


shoot at the club grounds yesterday. Follow- 
ing are the scores made in the three events at 
25 blue rocks, Known traps and unknown an- 
gles. 

Event No. I: 

D. Mahan 13 Fitzpatrick 15 
13 Ray Mahan 13 

Event No. 2: 
B. D. Mahan.. 19 Se d 20 
17 Fitzpatrick . . 12 
Event No. 4: 
B. D. Mahan 15 17 
22 


OUR SAN FRANCISCO LETTER. 
San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 12. 

On behalf of the Golden Gate Rifle and Pis- 
tol Club, I take pleasure in extending to you 
the thanks ef the club for yvour kindness and 
promptness in fulfilling your offer of the Win- 
chester Schuetzen rifle won by this’ club. 
While we are all proud of the Golden Gate 
club and of our success in competing for this 
appropriate prize, we are also proud to have 
other active competitive clubs in the West and 
wish them all success, and lots of it. 

Yesterday afforded ideal conditions at Shell 
Mound for the contests of the various shoot- 
ing clubs. The weather was unusually balmy 
and the contestants were in good trim. In the 
silver medal shoot of the Golden Gate club J. 


J. E. GORMAN, 


kk. Gorman went against the 50-shot world’s 
pistol record for 3) yards, and succeeded in 
breaking it, making a score of 471, against 469 
held for several years by E. E. Partridge of 
Boston 

Following is the detailed score made by Gor- 
man: 


This shows a total of 471 points, as against 
the 469 made by Partridge of Boston. The 
scores of the other contestants in this contest 
were J. F. Bridges is, C. M. Anderson 73, A. 
Bonner 68, C. M. Henderson 79. 

The pistol scores by members of the Golden 
Gate club, 50 yards, possible 100, were: J. E. 
Gorman 9%, 97, 94, 93, 92: A. B. Dorrell 89; J. F. 
Bridges 78, 64; C. M. Henderson 79, 73; H. Bon- 
ner Ww, 

The shoot for the Golden Gate club medals 
(rifle, 200 yards) was an interesting event. Fair 
scores were made, that by F. E. Mason being 
noteworthy. He averaged well, in fact, in all 
his shots. The scores were as follows: 
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F. E. Mason, 226, 226, 225, 220; A. B. Dorrell, 
223, 222, 221, 214, 211; F. W. Belknap, 219, 216, 215, 
211, 210: C. M. Henderson, 205, 205, 205, 208: J. F. 
Bridges, 216, 205; O. Bremer, 207, 201; J. E. Gor- 
man, 206; H. Stettin, 164. 

In the shoot for the valuable Bushnell medal 
and other trophies D. W. McLaughlin succeed- 
ed in making a new coast record for ten shots, 
with the fine score of 236, as follows: 23, 24, 20, 
23, 25, 25, 25, 24, 23, 24—236. The full scores 
were: D. W. McLaughlin, 236, 224, 220; F. E, 
Mason, 225, 224, 216: F. P. Schuster, 217. 

C. M. HENDERSON, Sec'y, 
Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club. 


Following are the scores in the other events: 

Germania Schuetzen Club medal shoot—First 
champion class, D. B. Faktor, 221; second 
champion class, H. Huber, 215; first class, J. F. 
Bridges, 209; second class, D. Hise, 208; best 
first shot, F. Rust, 25; best second class shot, 
D. Salfield, 25. 

Independent Rifles, regular monthly shoot 
Captain L. Schneider 35, G. Kellenberger 30, C. 
Frederickson 27, H. Gaetgen, Jr., 21, Dr. W. A, 
Meierdierks 41, E. Helmke 40, A. Dietrick 21, H. 
Meisner il, H. Kuhlke 39, Lieutenant E. Moen- 
ning 43, C. Iverson 29, J. Murtha 36, C. Gilber- 
son 37, A. Wolfgram 11. 

Deutscher Kreiger Verein, bullseye shoot 
First prize, F. Kaiser; second prize, X. Selber- 
gahn; third prize, C. Myer; fourth, O. Dam- 
mer. 

Nord Deutscher Schuetzen Club, bullseye 
shoot—J. Gafken 385, H. Stilling 446, C. F. Rust 
558, Captain J. Thode 704, O. Schinkel 731, John 
D. Hise 739, D. Salfield 758, F. P. Schuster $22, 
Herman Huber 1812, L. Brune 1436, D. Schinkel 
1437, John Lankenau 1449 A. Hohmann 1479, G. 
Schulz 1498. 

San Francisco Schuetzén Verein, medal 
shoot—Champion, D. B. Faktor, 432; first class, 
R. Stettin, 408; second class, August Jungblut, 
380; third class. David Salfield, 398; fourth 
class, John Lankenau, 373. Best first shot, 
George Sci.ulz, 25; best last shot, W. Morken, 


The squad of candidates for the University 
of California rifle team maae some good scores 
in their first practice shoot, held at the Shell 
Mound Park ranges yesterday afternoon. The 


best scores for the two rounds were: Pearce, 
4 and 42; Tracy, 40 and 41; Baker, 40 and 43; 
Rhoades, 40 and 42; Gorrill, . and 39; Frick- 


stadt, 43 and 40; Van erbilt, 37 and 40; Webber, 
39; Taylor, 10; Harley, 39; Leach, 39; Bradley, 39. 
TRAP AT GILMAN. 


The Gilman (Colorado) Rifle Club held its 


weekly shoot on February 4. The scores were 
as follows—200 yards: 
Bert Bryant ..... Ingrum 


There is strong talk of forming what may be 
called the Clear Creek Valley Rifle Association 
in Colorado, with the following towns as likely 
members: Black Hawk, Idaho Springs, Cen- 
tral City, Nevadaville, Silver Plume, George- 
town, Empire, Lawton and Dumont. 


OF THE WESr 


DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF BULLETS. 

A great deal has been written recently re- 
zarding the stopping power of bullets as exam- 
ined from a medical point of view. A partic- 
ularly interesting article on this subject ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Lancet. The 
joint authors are Dr. A. Keith, lecturer in an- 
atomy, and Mr. Hugh Rigby, surgical registrar, 
both of the London hospital,on the destructive 
effects of modern military bullets. The paper 
is profusely illustrated with the records of ex- 
periments showing the relative effects of the 
different forms of the Lee-Metford .303 bullets 
and the Mauser .276 bullet. The results of 
these experiments prove that the Mark II has 
a destructive effect, more than half as much 
again as that of the Mauser. The destructive 
effects of the Mark II and the Mauser bullet 
converted into expanding bullets are increased 
three times, but the increase is much greater 
proportionately in the Mauser. Taking the de- 
structive power of the Mauser as a unit, it is 
pointed out that that of the Mark II is nearly 
twice as great, that of the Mark IV is exactly 
twice as great, and that of the Dum Dum over 
five times as great, the respective ratios being 
1.7, 2, and 5.4 to 1. These experiments were 
carried out upon bars of soap, plaster of Paris 
set to about the same consistency as the brain, 
and upon specially prepared corpses. The lat- 
ter were used in order to provide specimens 
for instruction in the London Hospital Medical 
College as to the effects of these bullets upon 
actual flesh and bone. An examination was 
also carried out as to the destructive effects of 
Mauser and Webley pistol bullets. The paper 
concludes with a statement that the authors 
agree that Professor von Brun's experiments 
with these bullets were such as to give exag- 
gerated results. Their decision, however, 
tends towards the condemnation of expansive 
bullets, since they state that bullets are made 
to kill: when they fail and only wound it is 
better that they should produce an effect suf- 
ficient temporarily to disable without causing 
permanent damage. 


NEW OFFICERS AND PRIZES FOR YEAR. 

At the annual meeting of the Columbia Pistol 
and Club of San Francisco, recently, 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, John Paul Cosgrave; 
vice president, Paul Becker; recording secre- 
tary, Fred O. Young; financial secretary, 
George Mannel; treasurer, George Hoad- 
ley; first and second rangemasters, F. S. Wash- 
burn and A. H, Pape; trustees, Dr. J. F. Twist, 
George Barley and A. B. Dorrell. This is prac- 
tically the same board of officers which has had 
charge of the club's affairs during the past 
year. ‘The program of shooting events for next 
year is larger than ever before. The organiza- 
tion is one of the all-round kind, and every 
single pellet shooter can find a match to his lik- 
ing. 

The medals and other prizes offered by the 
club will equal $200 in value and are distributed 
in the following matches: Three class medals 
for the experts, sharpshoters and marksmen’s 
classes for the rifle, 200 yards, one entry a 
month, ten-shot scores, Columbia target. Three 
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on the pistol, same classes, 50 yards 
ditions. All comers’ re-entry rifle 
vards 


same con- 
match, 200 
ten best scores of the year to win medal, 
Members’ rifle medal barred), other 
conditions the same. Medal for musket match 
Creedmoor count, other conditions same as fine 


(experts 


rifle Trophy for sporting rifle match, Creed- 
moor count, other conditions same as fine rifle 
All-comers’ 22 and 25 caliber rifle medal, 50 
vards, ring count, same conditions as fine rifle 
Members 22 and 2) caliber medal (experts 
barred), other conditions the same, 


As there 
to pistol and revolver 
value of the 


promises to be much attention paid 
next year the 


matches was in- 


shooting 


prizes on these 


creased The all-comers’ pistol match condi- 
tions are ten-shot scores, 50 vards, best ten 
scores to win the prize re-entry Members 


pistol medal (experts barred), same conditions 
A special prize is offered to the woman making 
the >est ten scores of the year in the members 
MSc 2. In the revolver medal match (all com- 
and members’ revolver 
be. the 


matches (experts 


conditions are the same as thos¢ 


governing the pistol shooting Special prizes 
will be given every month on the record 
matches in which the small rifle and pistol are 
used. A special medal will be presented by the 


president to the pistol or revolver shooter who 
first keeps his ten shots within the five-inch cir- 
cle 


THE KING-YEAGER RIFLE MATCH. 

Ww. W Pueblo, Colo., defeated 
Dean W. King of Denver on January 21 in a 
50-shot rifle match at 200 yards at the Denver 
range The light was a broad glare and inter- 
fered with good marksmanship, 
was litle wind of any kind. 


Yeager of 


though there 

Mr. King spoiled his first score of 10 points 
by starting with a 3anda4 At the twentieth 
shot he was one point ahead, but Yeager even- 
ed up on the first shot of the third string and 
kept his lead from that time to the end. The 
score in the match shoot: 


W. W. Yeager 6 8 7 


7 9 6 8 5 8 4—68 
766768 8 8 7 6—€9 
D. W. King. Jr 347979 8.39.4 8 Outs 
0 67659779 672 
8989479656 
18 § 810 61010 6 7—~77 
7 610 710 7 7 7 7 10—78—361 


A STATEMENT 


The writer has often been asked for an ex- 
pression of his views on the merits of the gun 
bore treatment, as executed by the Gun Bore 
Treatment Co., of 7-9 Warren street, New York 
but has always withheld such expressions from 
print until a thorough test had been made. 
About a year ago I had one of my guns, a Ba- 
ker, treated by the Gun Bore Treatment Co 
Since then I have used it in all kinds of weath- 
er and in many 
Colorado 


states of the West, including 
Washington, Oregon, California, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas l have not cleaned 
the gn during all of that time, with the ex- 
ception of running a damp rag through it to 


show the condition of the barrels to shooting 
friends: in fact, far from taking the very best 
eare of the gun, it was subjected to various 


abuses. Notwithstanding this 


fact, the bar- 
rels are now in as perfect condition as when 
the gun came from the factory, and I can 
cheerfully recommend the treatment to all ad- 
herents of gun and rifle shooting who wish to 
preserve their weapons in first class shooting 
order 

This is an unsolicited statement of 
matter of news to the 
shooting fraternits J. A. RICKER, 


Manager Outdoor Life 


fact, 


which publish as 


SCORES AT LONGMONT. 
Longmont, Colo., Feb. 14, 1900 
medal shoot of the gun club held on 
February Oth, the following 
were made for the cash prize of $% given by 
the club to the man who can hold the 


scores 


safest 


Schwalbe Clark . 21 
McKeirnan 18 Beckwith . 4 
James 22 secor 25 
Wilcox lz Will 22 
Lewis Gibson . 22 
H, P. James 23 
EF. Golden 


In this event Secor and James shot 10 tar- 
gets to decide the tie. 
other 10 were 


Each scored 10. 
thrown them with the same re- 
sult, but on the third string of 10 Secor scored 
and James making a total of 55 for Secor 
and 51 for James. 


Handicap Medal Shoot: 


Clark Secor . 
Schwalbe .. Golden . . 
McKeirnan . feckwith 
20 H. James . 
Dr. James 20 ll 
BURNS WILL. 
BLACK HAWK VS. IDAHO SPRINGS. 
On February 11 rifle teams from Black 


Hawk and Idaho Springs met on the range of 
the former club for the purpose of deciding su- 
premacy, with the result that Black Hawk 
came out victorious by a total score of 1,569 to 
1,542. The contest was at 200 yards, offhand. 


The score: 


BLACK HAWK TEA™M. 


H. Jacobson 123 
F. Hughes A. Grutzmeyer ....121 
W. Malet lil 
J. McCarthy J. Wenda SH 
P. Holbrook 

Total 1,569 

IDAHO SPRINGS TEAM, 

F. Garrabrant .. 142 
S. Varney . 138 W. Kountze 116 
Carruth ; 25 E. . Johnson 115 
Sutherland . 14 W. G. Arkell........111 
Whitney 124 Comstock 101 
W S. Medell 124 R. Price . M 
Lake 11S 

Total 1,542 


W. Hl. Seaver (*Trombone’’) did some splen- 
did blue-rock shooting at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, during the past month. He is credited 
with the following: Eighty-one blue 
straight, % out of 100, 124 out of 125. 
150, 175 out of 180 


rocks 
147 out of 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THAT COMING FRESNO MEET. 

The next meet of the California Inanimate 
‘Target Association at Fresno on April 29-30, 
promises to be the best held since the mem- 
orable meeting at Stockton. That was one of 
the greatest trap-shooting events, if not the 
best, ever held in the West. During the past 
year interest in the sport has greatly increased 
on the coast. and the April tournament will 
probably bring together a greater number of 
shooters than have assembled before the traps 
for many years. The San Jose contingent in- 
tend to make a hard fight for the champion- 
ship in the six-men team race, and have a sur- 
prise up their sleeve for the San Franciscans. 
Los Angeles has an exceptionally strong team 
now. When that team won the state cham- 
pionship at the Stockton meet it had an all- 
Southern-California team, but this year it 
has plenty of good material in the club itself. 
San Diego, likewise, has a good team, but the 
San Franciscans are a hard combination to 
beat in any company. The Olympic and Em- 
pire clubs have better material this year than 
before 

The condition of the shoot are that five 
twenty-bird races will be held each day for 
Valuable trophies and monetary considerations, 
and that professional tran-shooters will not be 


debarred from competition. A change has 
been made in the conditions that relate to the 
championship trophy. Instead of its being 


won on the twenty-bird race as formerly, it is 
now stipulated that the shooter making the 
highest average in all individual events shall 
be declared the champion for the year 1900. 


DUM-DUM BULLETS. 


A correspondent of ‘“‘Arms and Explosives’’ 
of London writes as follows on the merits of 
the so-called Dum-Dum bullets: 


“Dear Sir—I see in Engineering of the 27th 
October, 1859, an application for a patent by 
Mr. W. C. E. Sergeant for a small-arms bullet. 
He states in his specifications that the Dum 
Dum bullet is “liable to stick in the action of 
certain magazine rifles in rapidly recharging 
from the magazine, and in some instances the 
mantlet or jacket is partially stripped off or 
Strained out of shape in the barrel before the 
projectile leaves the muzzle, thus impairing 
the accuracy of flight of the projectile.’ This 
I beg to deny in toto, as I have made up mil- 
lions of rounds of ammunition with the Dum 
Dum bullet for the Indian government, and 
have fired many thousands of them, and have 
never found the faults ascried to them by the 
author of the specification referred to above. 
Certain firms in England have made up so- 
called Dum Dum _ bullets without apparently 
Knowing what a Dum Dum bullet was (like 
the German ‘Tubingen professor). and | have 
found bullets in India advertised for sale as 
Dum Dum. though they were not such. Per- 
haps Mr. Sergeant has had experience of some 
if these Messrs. Greenwood and Batley will 
be able to describe a Dum Dum bullet to him, 
ind the Indian government would hardly have 
idopted it if it possessed the faults quoted in 
Mr. Sergeant's specification. 

Yoursfaithfully, 
N.S. BERTIE-CLAY, Capt. R. A, 
Dum Dum, December 16, 1899 


The new officers of the Sacramento, Califor- 


nia, Rifle Club are President, E. Schmidt; 
vice president, J. Gruhler; secretary, F. Zberg: 
treasurer. A Suergi: first target master, H. 
Miller second target master M. soderfield; 


trustees, J. Mever, A. Griesel, I. Robie. 


RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 


On February 3 the La Junta (Colorado) Rifle 
Club held a prize shoot on its range, after 
which the club completed its organization and 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Captain, William Bowen: vice captain, 
Cc, W. Outhwaite; secretary-treasurer, G. H. 
Downer; executive committee, William Bowen, 
Cc. W. Outhwaite, G. H. Downer, J. L. Gay and 
A. R. Cawthorn. 

A rifle club of thirty members, comprising 
the leading sportsmen of the vicinity, was re- 
cently organized at Cripple Creek, Colorado. 
The name of the new organization is the Gold 
Belt Rifle Club, the officers being as follows: 
President, W. C. Myers; vicepresident, D. H, 
Frank; secretary-treasurer, W. H. Davis. 

The Timnath (Colorado) Gun Club is one of 
the most active little shooting clubs in Colo- 
rado, and holds its weekly shoots with the reg- 
ularity of clockwork. Its present officers are: 
J. M. Edwards, president; W. A. Scott, vice 
president; H. G. Springer, secretary; and S. R. 
Giddings, trapman. 

The contest for the amateur pigeon shooting 
championship of 1900 began at Garden City, 
Long Island, on February 21. The conditions 
governing the shoot were: 10> birds, $100 in 
money to be divided 40, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. 
respectively to the four highest. The scores up 
to the fiftenth round on the first day were: 
Bradley, 50 straight kis; Duryea, 47; Welch, 
17; Elliott, Kirkover and Painter, 46 each; C. E. 
Painter, Roberts, Stanley and Scott, 48 each; 
Money, 42. 


TRAP AT BUTTE. 


Butte, Mont., Feb. 19 

A few of our members did a little shooting at 
the traps on Feb. lLand ts, The wind blew a gale 
on the first named date, the gyrations of the 
targets making the shooting very difficult, 

On February 22 we have a shoot for the live 
bird challange medal now held by R. H. Mertz, 
a member of the Butte club. who has been 
challenged by Jno. F. Spargo. 

The conditions allow any member of the Mon 
tana State Association to enter,after a chatlenge 
has been made, so we expect to see quite a large 
entrance. The shoot is at 15 live birds; ties ar 
tive birds thereafter miss and not. 


Following are the scores made on the llth and 
ISth respective 

February 11, at 25 blue rocks; known traps, un 
known anyles. 
Puttle 21 19 18 
Mertz 13 22 

February 1s, at 2 blue rocks; known traps, un 
known anyles 
Walker.......... 21 22 
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It has always been the vaunted boast of the 
Western aggregation of rifle and trap shooters 
that they outnumbered, two to one, in propor- 
tion to population, their brethren of the East 
| guess this is pretty nearly correct. Another 
thing | want to say right here, too, and that 
is, that they not only outnumber them in pro- 
portion to population, but if it was not for 
the prairie that intervenes between the West- 
ern shooting strongholds and those of the 
East, the Western men would be able to dem- 
onstrate in actual matches that they are the 
equal if not superiors of their brothers in the 
territory across the Mississippi 

. 


I notice that Brothers Denham and Sheard 
of Tacoma have been dipping their pens in 
iron of late, and pointing pretty sharp swords 
at each other. This is deplorable Brothers 
S— and D—, and I for one hope you will come 
together like men. bury the hatchet, and work 
hand in hand, like two great shooters of your 
respective abilities should, to keep alive the 
harmony and good fellowship that has hereto- 
fore predominated in the Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion of the Northwest Certainly no body of 
men deserve more credit for the work accom- 
lished, for the elevation of trap shooting, and 
or the dissemination of good ideas regarding 
game and fish, than this same association. and 
it is to be hoped that the councils will not be 
prostituted to the exploitation of personal 
spleen to the exclusion of harmony and good 
will. 

Right here in our ever sunshiny and enter- 
prising citv of Denver, there has been organ- 
ized a club that is destined to be a power in 
the state of Colorado It is the Denver Trap 
Club, and while the name signifies a limitation 
of sport, yet the liberal grounds on which it 
is formed and the manner in which anplica- 
tions are pouring in would suggest to a man 
up a tree that some day this will be a great 
and influential organization Just imagine 
such a club being abl to control its own 
grounds, build its own clubhouse, ond offer its 
members a magautran and all the necessary 


appurtenances that go with it—and all for $3.00 
initiation fee and $1.00 a vear dues And fur- 
thermore a charg of only 1 cent a target is 
exacted from members, while the grounds are 
within a half-hour's ride of the city by electric 
street car The euestion naturally arises 


Who among tran shoters can afford to remain 
out of the Denver Tray Club? 


The news j flashed across the wires this 


month of some wonderful record work by that 
accomplished artist of the pistol, J. E. Gorman 
of San Franc's« Mr. Gorman'’s wonderful 
scores, Which Outdoor Life is undoubtedly pub- 
lishing elsewher: lemonstrate one thing very 
Clearly—that in order to be a top-notcher at 
any form. of iccommlishment in sport one 


must needs give his fullest attention to that 
one branch even to the 


hobbies One cannot be ick of all trades 
and master of all B issiduous application 
to his work, datine back several vears. Mr 
Gorman has gradual! irisen as a crack pistol 
shot until to-day it is doubtful if he has a su- 
perior in the United States While he is an 
adept with the rifle. being a member of the 
Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club. his hobby 
has always been the pistol, with which in past 
years he has accomplished some marvelous 
work It is doubly a pleasure to recognize the 


work of this man when we consider that he is 
a thorough gentleman, a sportsman in the full- 
est meaning of the term, and that he is a 
westerner sss 

When I mentioned in last month's issue the 
name of John W. Garrett of Colorado Springs 
as a worthy competitor of A. B. Daniels of 
Denver I did not think that the casual refer- 
ence to such a match would provoke such fa- 
vorable letters from trap shooters as T have 
since received from over the state, asking if 
such a match cannot be pulled off There is 
one good reason why it would be impossible in 
the near future namely, Mr. Daniels’s ab- 
sence in California. In re the reference to 
this match in mv letter of last month Mr. Gar- 
rett writes as follows: 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Feb. 8, 1900. 
I should be pleased to try a match with our 
mutual friend Daniels, for | consider him one 
of our very best shots, and a true > rtsman 


in every sense I have already had ¢t pleas- 
ure of shooting two matches wit. Daniels, 
though they were not individual races One 


was in the team race here last June between 
Denver and Colorado Springs, which resulted 
in Daniels breaking $1 and I 97 out of 100 birds. 
The next time was at Denver in July last, 
when Daniels covered himself with glory by 
defeating us all by exceedingly high averages. 
At this shoot I was second high, tieing with 
Elliott for second place in the two days’ shoot. 
On the last day in a ftive-corner match at the 
close of the day of 5) birds, Daniels broke 47 
to my 49 If we were both in good form in a 
match it would likely be a toss who would 
win: yet with the above records, I hardly feel 
that it devolves upon me to challenge 
JOHN W. GARRETT. 
tifle matches are the popular thing just now 


n Colorado. You only have to glance at the 
laily papers in order to be impressed with this 
fact Not only is it proper to talk “‘match,” 


but the talk is not just the real thing unless 
flavored with a little wee bit of caustic spice, 
just to add interest, you know More particu- 
larly is this true of the wind-balls that have 
ven thrown back and forth between Denver 
und Cheyenne during the past few months. 
There seem to be some pretty windy reporters 
n Cheyenne, if one were to judge by the Chey- 
enne daily papers and the Cheyenne corres- 
yvondence in the Denver daily papers 


The history of the Cheyenne club during the 
past year has been replete with so many disap- 
wintments that one can hardly blame them if 
their patience is a little out of kilter Last 
year at Idaho Springs they received a shock 
when their team wasn't allowed to compete 
with other teams of the Colorado Rifle Associa- 
tion on satisfactory terms, they having left 
me man at home—bringing along only five 
when they should have had six for the cham- 
pionship shoot Then last fall at Denver they 
were given a setback when, on raising a protest 
ver the score of the Denver Rifle Club, they 
were given to understand that their member- 


ship in the association was not desirable The 
last trouble has been in the controversy over 
the Stevens rifle offered by Outdoor Life In 
this, however Mr. HBergersen has come out 
victorious, and justly so, | believe, for there is 


iwarded the prize 
Personally | have always regarded the Chey- 
nne riflemen in the highest esteem, and be- 
lieve that the feeling against the club is not 


no question in my mind that he should be 


enused by any actions of the club as a_ body, 
uit rather by injudicious, and probably falsify- 
‘ne reports of the Cheyenne newspapers, coup- 
led, possibly, with some of the actions of indi- 
vidual members of the club 


Seldom have such uniform high averages 
been made at a Colorado tournament as those 
which characterized the shoot at Longmont on 
February 22 Shooters were in attendance 
from Denver, Colorado Springs, Berthoud, Ft 
Collins, and other points, and the enthusiasm 
was at fever pitch I was glad to see the 
Lewis-Garrett match turned into a three-cor- 
nered race including Pickett of Denver, in which 
the latter showed his prowess by tieing Garrett 
by a seore of %, while Lewis was right at their 
heels with 91 Lewis made a good race, con- 
sidering the fact, as I believe it is, that he has 
never before been matched with a first-rater 
He is destined to make them all hunt their cor- 
ners if he continues to improve in his future 
shooting at the same race as he has in the 
past I noticed at this shoot that W. F. Secor 
has discarded that unwieldly 10-bore he used to 
swear by. and now smashes his discs with a 12- 
gauge Winchester pump gun It will not be 
long before 10-bore guns will be as hard to find 
as the genuine article in hen's teeth, and suffi- 
ciently antiquated to entitle them to a place on 
the museum wall Altogether the Longmont 
shoot was a big. clowing success, and here's to 
the hustling, enterprising and congenial fellows 
whose hard work made it so. S A. B. LINER. 
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THE LONGMONT SHOOT. 
LONGMONT, Colo., February 23. 

Probably the strongest aggregation of shoot- 
ers that has met for some time in the state at- 
tended the special shoot of the Longmont Gun 
and Fish Club, held at their grounds at the Driv- 
ing Park here, on Wednesday, the 2Ist inst 
There were in all about twenty-eight shooters 
who faced the trap during the day and a large 
number shot through the entire program. 

J. W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs, arrived 
here on Tuesday and did some remarkable shoot- 
ing at bis practice in the afternoon. Mr. Garrett 
shot 100 targets and then had twenty-five doubles 
thrown, all of which he smashed in elegant style. 
Considering himself good, he concluded to try 
some more singles, and twenty-five were given 
him, resulting in a straight score. Then, trying 
for a record, he shot fifty more and broke ninety- 
nine out of the entire 100. During this exhibition, 
he made a run of sixty-seven straight targets, 
which was the record on the club grounds until 
the next day, when A. D. Lewis, of the Longmont 
club, during the sweepstake events, made a run 
of seventy-one targets straight. This was the 
tirst visit of Mr. Garrett to Longmont, and when 
he departed he had the good will of the Long- 
mont shooters as well as of all who met him 
while here. 

The Denver visitors were Messrs. Ellis, War 
ren, Pickett, Sterling and Boettger. Those from 
Fort Collins, Messrs. Gray, Emigh, Hook and 
Jones. Berthoud—Osborn, Hawkins and Newell. 
Boulder—Wirley, Keith and Barnett. 

It is a noticeable fact, attested by the append 
ed scores, that not a large percentage of so many 
shooters shot outside the money, which was cut 
upinto so many pieces that almost every man 
got a share of the spoils during the day. 

C. E. Golden, of Longmont, had the honor, in 
the eighth event, to win first money all alone 
with twenty straight targets, the only time it oc- 
curred during the day, while Secor of Longmont 
distinguished himself by making the highest 
average, an honor which is a proud testimonial 
to his fine form and skill. The 100-bird race be 
tween J. W. Garrett,of Colorado Springs, and A. 
LD. Lewis, of Longmont, was made a three cor- 
nered shoot upon the arrival of G.G. Pickett of 
Denver and proved to be a closely contested 
event throughout. Though defeated, the Long- 
mont man proved his worth and made the two 
visitors shoot to win. Pickett and Lewis had the 
advantage of one target each over Garrett at the 
tinish of tifty targets, but the Colorado Springs 
man proved a stayverand in the end defeated 
Lewis and shot a tie score with Pickett. The fol 
lowing is the score in the match race: 


WELL 
10111 


EPITOME AND AVERAGES. 
Event No..l 23 45 6 7 8 9 10 Shot Per 
No. Birds..1015 15 10 20 15 15 20 10 20°: Bk. ctge. 


Secor.........101414 921515181019 
Garrett... ... 815 15 10 17 155 14.19 10 2 1 


Redman..... 
13 920141318 1 
Lewis........ 8 1415 10 20151219 817 1 
Pickett.......1013 15 917131418 920 I 
Gibson 8 13.15 10 16 11 10 w19 - 
Gray. - HH 8014419 819 1 
...... SHUM 9171314417 918 1 
Osburn...... 101213 8 .. 1315 S 
Golden....... 91214 717131420 817 
Hawkins.... 9 14411 8 17 15 12 16 10.18) 150 
Dr. James... 8 15 12 718121318 818 150 
Stirling...... 71210 815131517 8 19 
9 
Wilcox ...... 71112 81711 1418 919 150 
Barnett ..... 81212 .. 1614. 
Emigh 1410 SI818 1116 917 150 
Newell..... 913121015 418.18 8 12 
Warren. 71212 617 12 12 16 1019 
79M... 1813 
Bashor....... 81212 816111019 718 150 
Everhardt ll 9 
8 9 
McKeirnan.. 8 9138 6 12 11 9 
Wirley....... 7913 7 13 
Jomes.........8@. 
Beckwith.... . .. 12 7 
Clark 1210 16 614 
Boettger.... 71411 711 8 6 
4 


BURNS WILL. 


HART BROS. ENLARGE THEIR OU ARTERS. 

The Hart Bros.’ Sewing Machine Co., 730 Six 
teenth St., Denver, have added a complete line 
of Eastman Kodaks to their photographic and 
supply lines, and are now able to furnish every- 
thing the amateur photographer desires. This 
company are agents forthe Lovell Dry Plates, on 
which liberal discounts are allowed to dealers. 

Hart Bros. have found their cycle and photo- 
graphic business has increased to such propor- 
tions that they have been compelled to greatly 
enlarge their present quarters. Hereafter they 
will occupy the whole of the large store room at 
730 Sixteenth St., which will enable them to 
more thoroughly. accommodate their fast in- 
creasing business. 


A NEW SUNDRY CATALOGUE. 

E. T. Weiant, the Denver cycle and sundry 
dealer, has issued a big 64-page catalogue ot bi 
cycle sundries which is the most complete and 
comprehensive booklet of the kind coming from 
a Western dealer this vear. Mr. Weiant, aside 
from being one of the largest sundry dealers in 
the West, also handles Iver Johnson and Elfin 
cycles—the former one of the best known on the 
market, and the latter a juvenile line retailing at 
$20 and $25. He has the states of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico on Iver Johnson cycles, 
on which line he anticipates a heavy sale the 
coming year. 


One of the neatest and most valuable publi 
cations that comes to the office of OUTDOOR 
LIFE is the “Critique,” a medical magazine pub- 
lished in Denver every month by Drs. S. S. 
Smytheand J. Wylie Anderson. As brothers of 
the guild, we congratulate these gentlemen on 
the creditable publication which they are turn- 
ing out. 
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PIGEON SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA PHE MONTIVS MISCELLANY 

n Des er 31 sever ers of the 
|» are - 108 How the New Flyer Had Its Picture 
rt ine en’ is the subject of an attractively-illustrated 
not gullt J. M. Killin, the well-known Pueblo 

Ihe i e 3 Is tha erson has an un- rado) sporting goods dealer, proposes to lay 
doubte ght ermit animal which he golf links near Lake Minnequa, and expects 
Ow! n ‘ r t ‘ to Cause its properly introduce the game in Pueblo 

eatt wi mitatior that while it lives 
he m t proper Ca f ind humanely treat Frank A tllis & Son, the well-known 
¢ ay res ith must adopt a ware and gun dealers of Denver, have 
means i ) suffering or line of drawing instruments and have incre 
torture } v . the me it bur was their already iarge st k of tools of all 
releases » al (and Killed W eceived f1 > Dio 
have received from the George N. Pierce 
; ision of th Company of Buffalo, N. a handsome 
ee kraphed picture of brank Kramer 
purp amateur champion of the N. CG. A 
tain nora rr otherwis on Pierce racer 
woul nm er MekFadden & Son of Denver 

— ed Kit I t Sliver bear fr 
AN APPARENTLY VAI ALI PATENT ‘ t Colorado measuring ft. 4 in 

Pater N (40,518. Choke-Bo Forming Ds before stretched ine sKull meas 
vice, iss \ 1G. Adelin Boise, Idahe nel from base to point of nose 
Filed May 2, Is ‘ -_ 

Claim A choke-bore-formir device. con ri ‘"o ido Tent and Awning Company of 
prising Waging-die adaptec embrace the Denver has led its Catalogues 
muzzie end ot gun-barrel rod passing Ore sack tWHInkgs, Wagon covers ang 
through the gun-barrs nd having a rotative y Geseription embracit 


connection With the wag 


means for sup 
porting the rod from the breech end of the gut Wel 
barrel, and means for irning dit SKIING 
2 A choke-bore-forming device, comprising One of the 
a swazing-al dapted to embrace the muzzk whi 
end of a gun-barrel plug or cap entering the weerig ’ 


breech end of the gun-barre! 


lie within the gun-barrel an 
and die, thrust-block ser 
and supporting the die, and 


the dic 

3. A choke-bore-forming « 
SWaging-die adapted to embrace 
of a gun-barre) i plug or 


breech end of the gun-barré« 


lie within the gun-barrel and 
plug and dic a thrust-block 
rod, a holder for the die having 
thereon, and a pawl and lever with which to ro- 


tate said holder and dis 


i A choke-bore-forming device, comprising 
a swWaging-die adapted to embrace the muzzl« The new 
end of a gun-barrel, a rod passing through the the Geo. Tritch 
gun-barrei and having a rotative connection is the largest 
with the swaging-die, means for supporting the lished west 
rod from the breech end of the gun-barrel, and volumes for 
a lever with pawl-and-ratchet mechanism for junct to one 


turning said rod 


A choke-bore-forming device 
Swaging-die adapted to embrace 
of a gun-barrel, a piug or cap fitting within and 
engaging the breech end of 
the 


rod adapted to lie within 
screwing Within said plug, a 
ing upon the muzzle end of 


ewed 
means for turning 


evice 


rod adapt a tv 


the muzzle end 


rod ad ipted to 
connecting the 
screwed upon the We 


the muzzle end 


gun-barrel and 
thrust-block screw- 


the rod outside the 13 
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upon the rod iries 
comprising a \\ 


Which ever 
entering the 


are in 
ratchet-teeth 


comprising a Fportsman 


gun-barrel, a The following is an extract from a letter re- 
Sidle, the well-known 
of Philadelphia, dated February 
are coming in rapidly since 


die, and independent means for turning both die lull of the 


and thrust-block 


6. A choke-bore-forming device 
BWaging-die adapted to embrace 


the gun-barrel, means for 


turning the die 


the muzzle of 


turning out 


comprising a our orders 


ind no one 


Wheels should 


Sotu writes 


fisherman, 
thusiast needs 


ceived from John W 
escope maker 
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orders 
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as described West 
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men and campers 


worth writing tor and cun be tad 


most complete catalogues of cycle 
e reached our desk 


h hay 
that of the 


dealing in bicycles or 
be without one 


Y. Owen, a member of the only 
reached the 
eton in Wyoming, and who is now 
States kxaminer of Surveys at Roseau 
as follows under date of January 5: 
what is termed the best mouse 
try in Minnesota, and it is possible I shall 
tain material 
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for a sketch before long; 
will hear from 


sporting goods catalogue issued 


Hardware Company of 


catalogue of the kind ever 
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Missouri river, and 


of the Oldest houses in the 


‘Over 100 pPakes ure devoted to everything 
athlete or outing 


holidays, and we are kept 
While we are benind 
yet we are daily getting in 
shape to make more prompt delivery of ' 
supporting the end We are getting good returns from our 
thrust thereof from the gun-barrel, and means 
substantially 


Beckley-Raiston 
lis Lake street, Chicago, The So puges devoted 
igaging the l 
engaging the p - ; ire full of meat to the cycle 
repairing 
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U. Nehring of 16 East 42d street, New York, 
makes an offer in his advertisement in this 
month's issue of Outdoor Life which a great 
many photographe rs will undoubtedly take ad- 
vantage of the tele-photo lens mentioned is 
made to fit the ordinary short-focus camera, 
and is a great thing for the hunter who is thus 
enabled to dispense with the clumsy long bel- 
lows of the long-focus camera. 


Some good goose shooting has been indulged 
in since the ftirst of the vear down the Platte 
from Denver. One trio of sportsmen composed 
of George Tritch, Jr., C. D Brooks and A. § 
Carter, in a one-day stand near Crook brought 
down nine geese weighing from 10 to 12 pounds 
apiece The geese this year have been very 
wild, the most successful shooting being done 
from blinds dug in oat and wheat stubbles ad- 
joining the river. 


tudolf sorcherdt, the Denver taxidermist, 
has just purchased of H. H. Oderfelt of Cum- 
bres, Colorado, a rare specimen of silver fox, 
which he has mounted and displayed at his 
store No. 1416 Fifteenth street. Considering 
that there are very few of these animals found 
in Colorado that are fit to mount, and consid- 
«ring the further fact that the world’s market 
in London does not receive more than 5.00 a 
year, Mr. Borcherdt has a valuable specimen, 


The Sportsmen's Show commenced in Boston 
on February and now in progress, is one of 
the largest in the history of these exhibitions 
Among the features is the Maine exhibit of 
game and fish, « family of Indians from the 
Oldtown reservations, an exhibit from Quebec, 
a big game exhibit of the Adirondacks, and a 
complete tish hatchery under the supervision 
of the United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries The show will last until the 10th 
Instant 


On and after Sunday, February 25, the Bur- 
lington’s Chicago Special leaves Denver % a. m., 
arriving Chicago and St. Louis 2:15 p. m. next 
day The service is as good as the time is 
fast—sleepers, diner, library and chair cars. 
One of the sleepers comes through from San 


Francisco You can get aboard it in Colorado 
at vour own home—and go right through to 
Chicago without a single change of cars. G 
Vallery, General ‘Agent 10389 Seventeenth 


street, Denver, Colorado. 


‘““Golf is a great game book of instructions 
or beginners by John LD. Dunn, mailed free 
Phese are the pleasant and reassuring words 
that occupy space on the new calendar issued 
by the Bridgeport i Implement Company 


Broadway New York. This company’s 
new calendar, by the way, is a fitting orna- 
ment to any library, being an oil reproduction 


showing a young athlete reclining comfortably 
in a chair enjoying a smoke, presumably re- 
ecting on t..e merits of the game of golf 
while a bag full of golling implements reposes 
near on the floor. 


The Sixth Annual Sportsmen's Show will be 
held at Madison Square Gardens in New York, 

’ March Ist, and holding until March 
The interior of the big garden will this 
t more attractive than ever before to all 
who love the gun, the rod, and the rifle The 
coming show will contain all of the desirable 
features of past shows, and the management 
has readily adopted every new feature that 
has suggested itself to it or that has been sug- 
vested by others, calculated to broaden the 
scope and add to the attractiveness of the ex- 
hibit. 


Denver is to be favored with League ball 
gxames the coming summer, which wiil be an 
agreeable “‘filler’’ for the vacancy in outdoor 
sports caused by the absence of cycle racing. 
Baseball has always had a substantial hold on 
the Denver populace, but during the past five 
or six years the public has had to satisfy itself 
with the corner-lot variety. Now that George 
Tebeau, the well-Known baseball enthusiast, 
player and promoter, has taken in hand the 
task of forming a Western League, to include 
Denver, we will be sure to see good games in 
this city. 


A concern in the dry plate business which 
is making a decided impression owing to the 
very superior plates turned out is the Lovell 
Dry Plate Manufacturing Company, of New 
Rochelle, New York. This company announces 
that hereafter their brand of plate will be 
known as the Lovell Dry Plate. With a new 
factory, equipped with all modern improve- 
ments, and a capacity amply large to supply 
all demands’ they are prepared to furnish 
strictly first class plates. Hart Bros., the 
well-Known camera and cycle dealers of Den- 
Pin are western agents for the Lovell Dry 
‘late. 


We have received a letter from one of our 
subscribers who has for a long time resided 
in Colorado, but who is now traveling in Cali- 
fornia, enjoying a much-needed vacation—name- 
ly. Robert A. Gregory—who writes from San 
Francisco under date of January 2S as follows: 
‘The first town I visited in California was Los 
Angeles, with its tine climate and street em- 
bowered flowers. I had been through so much 
sage brush and sandy soil before reaching 
there that the gardens of flowers and foliage 
and orange trees—the latter loaded with fruit— 
was a welcome sight. I spent some time in 
Pasadena, which | consider the prettiest spot 
I have ever seen.” 


The members of the sporting goods trade 
who have had the pleasure of dealing with the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Akron, 
Ohio (whose advertisement of fishing tackle 
appears in this number) ‘will be glad to know 
that their Mr. J. W. Clendeming is now out on 
the road and will visit the trade in the states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa. Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 


sin and Michigan. Mr. Clendeming is having 
unusual success in booking orders for the En- 
terprise line of tishing§ tackle. He reports 


trade quite brisk in all lines of sporting goods 
and says there are prospects of a very profita- 
ble season for the retailer. 


W. H. Mullins, the well-known boat manu- 
facturer of Salem, Ohio, is not only a thorough 
sportsman and well onto his business of mak- 
ing boats for hunting purposes, but he is a 
most pleasant gentleman to meet. It is not 
exaggerating a bit to say that the Mullins 
boats are Known the world over, and in the 
West especially are proving their worth to 
a large army who use them The Standart 
Side Air Chamber or Bustle Duck Boat. made 
by this manufacturer, was invented by Captain 
S. H. Standart of Denver, one of the oldest and 
most enthusiastic sportsmen in the West. This 
boat is non-sinkable, has four air chambers, 
and is one of the staunchest and most verfect 
duck boats on the market. 


We have received from A. H. Nelson of Ta- 
coma, Washington, a photo of his famous Eng- 
lish setter bitch Sport's Destiny. who has just 
returned from the East after a successful tour 
of the Field Trial Circuit. She and her broth- 
er, Sport’s Gath (the only dog that beat her in 
Missouri—the strongest stake in which she ran 

she in turn beating him in Ohio). were the 
two best dogs on the circuit. It may interest 
some of the western dog fanciers to know that 
she was the first and only dog sent from the 
Pacific coast to an eastern field trial to win a 
place, and get in the money. Mr. Nelson is 
to be congratulated on owning such a crack 
dog. and one that is yet to be seen at her 
best, if we mistake not. 


The most important item of railroad news 
announced for several months is that on May 1 
the Burlington and Northern Pacific railroads 
will establish through-train service in both di- 
rections between Portland and St. Louis by 
way of Billings. Montana. To maintain this 
through service, ten trains will be required, 
and orders for the new equipment have al- 


ready been placed. The new trains will carry 
sleeping, dining, tourist and smoking cars. as 
well as first and second class coaches The 


turlington Route is becoming a bie factor in 
the passenger situation in the Northwest. and 
the arrangement now being perfected will un- 
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lings gateway even more popular than it has 
been in the past. 


Harry E. Lee, writing from Chicago under 
date of January 2, says: “I have just received a 
letter from the Oxford and Cambridge Club of 
London asking tor information regarding the 
best hunting grounds of the United States and 
Alaska It is likely that the party from whom 
I have heard, together with some of his 
friends, will meet me here the coming spring, 
and form a party to include one or more from 
both New York and Philadelphia, to go on an 
Alaskan tour. We will probably go by either 
of two routes—by way of Winnipeg to Big 
Sloane Lake and the McKenzie River, or we 
will go to Cook's Inlet and Illiminia, Alaska. 
Either route will give us a grand hunting trip 
and will open our eyes to a country that very 
few people get into.” 


Probably more bright ideas are evolvel by 
Mr. W. K. Thomas, advestising manager of the 
Miami Cycle and Manufacturing Company of 
Middletown, Ohio, than from any man in the 
cycle business His latest is a memorandum 
book, which is also a dispenser of valuable in- 
formation to the cyclist, for several pages are 
devoted to interesting little talks on the KRa- 
cycle, the wheel manufactured by the Miami 
company This company, by the way, promise 
the best wheel for 1900 which they ever turned 
out. This seems like putting it pretty strongly, 
as their 189% model was the acme of durability, 
speed and simplicity, but if the Miami company 
Says so, we must believe them, for they have 
the capital and brains to do most anything they 
Start out on. 


Herman Bauer, of Montclair, New Jersey. sole 
agent of the Self-Toning Paper, writes that the 
demand for this popular paper is unabated and 
that personal letters of congratulation on the 
merit of his production are pouring in from ev- 
ery section of the country Mr. Bauer also in- 
forms us that, owing to the conditions which 
have developed in the photographic trade dur- 
ing the past few months, his company and its 
sole agents have taken upon themselves the im- 
mense task of supplying the consumers direct; 
both professionals and amateurs, and invite 
their orders direct. Orders will be filled most 
promptly and while it may cause some delay to 
far-away consumers, still this offer is of great 
benefit, because, as they are getting the goods 
directly from the factory, they will alWays Tre- 
ceive fresh paper 


An important event in Utah's progress will 


be the depar re on April 10 of a scientilic ex- 
pedition into Old Mexico under the auspices 
and direction of the Brigham Young Academy 
one of the big institutions of Utah The com- 


pany will consist of twenty persons calling it- 
self the Brigham Young Academy Exploration 
Company, and it will not return inside of fif- 
teen months Among the members of the 
party is one whose breezy verse and _ stories 
will be missed from the columns of Outdoor 
Life, namely Prof Walter M Wolfe of Provo, 
one of the greatest lovers of nature, and one 
of the brightest scholars in the country. Prof. 
Wolfe will have charge of the botany and zo- 
ology branches of the expedition. Outdoor 
Life wishes the expedition all success in its 


undertaking. 


In all likelihood the famous Carter collec- 
tion of natural history specimens will form the 


nucleus of a museum in Denver before long. 
Such was the will of the late Prof. Carter, 


such is the intention of the brother and sister 
xf the deceased naturalist, and such seems to 
be the intention of the courts who are adjudi- 


tating the estate Up to the present time no 
written will has been discovered, and if none 
s found a permanent administrator will be ap- 
pointed who will dispose of the property as the 
court directs It will be remembered that ar- 


rangements had been recently made with Prof. 
Carter for transferring the collection to Den- 
cer, with the understanding that he should be 
appointed a salaried curator for the remainder 
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doubtedly have a tendency to make the Bil- 


of his life; but Prof. Carter's unexpected death 
during the past month has placed the matter 
in a rather muddled condition. 


The largest and most elaborate fishing tack- 
le catalogue that has come to our desk this 
year is that of the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of "Akron, Ohio. It is printed on 
heavy enameled paper, is M0 pages in size, 
each page covering a space 914xl2 inches, while 
the illustrations are as superb as it is possible 
to conceive of even in an illustrated monthly 
publication. Ptlueger’s luminous bait, reels of 
all deseriptions, fishing tackle in the most fan- 
tastic styles and pleasing outlines are all to be 
seen described in this catalogue. As it weighs 
a pound and a half, we fear it would be bor- 
dering on discourteous presumtion to ask any 
of our readers to send for it without enclosing 
enough stamps to pay for postage. Mr. J. S. 
Boullemet, Room 2, McClintock Block, Denver, 
is the Colorado agent of the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company. 


We would refer our readers to the advertise- 
ment of the Blue Grass Kentucky Reel in this 
issue, which is one of the best medium-priced 
articles on the market. The great popularity 
attained by this reel is not to be wondered at 
when its superior construction, its excellent 
design and superb action are taken into con- 
sideration. Another secret of its great success 
is the wisdom of the makers in putting so 
high a grade article on the market at such a 
very reasonable price. The action of the Blue 
Grass Reel is smooth and noiseless and is un- 
surpassed for long distance and bait casting. 
The makers say that ‘to see it is to try it, and 
to try it is to buy it.’”’ Dealers generally han- 
die this reel, but if you cannot obtain it at 
your regular sporting goods house, write direct 
to the Blue Grass Reel Works, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, asking them for Catalogue No. 5. 


The manager of Outdoor Life had occasion 
to visit the office of the Bridgeport Gun Im- 
plement Company, 315 Broadway, New York, 
during the past month, and was surprised at 
the activity displayed by this enterprising con- 
cern toward turning out useful and invaluable 
articles for sportsmen and the members of the 
outdoor life guild They are just out with a 
fine line of 24 and 28 gauge reloading outfits, on 
which they have noticed quite a big demand 
of late. The B. G. I, Co. are always more 
than willing to meet the sportsmen half way 
in their demands for crimpers, cleaning rods, 
powder measures and all necessary tools for 
Lite diminutive scatter and moreover, are 
ever on the alert for a means of improving the 
many devices used by sportsmen and shooters 
They have just issued a beautiful golf calen- 
dar. a work of art that they will send to any 
member of a golf club writing for it. 


The manager of Outdoor Life, while in New 
York during the past month, had the pleasure 
of a visit with the Julius King Optical Com- 
pan, No. 2 Maiden Lane, where he was shown 
their line of rifle telescopes, which are gotten 
up in the latest and most approved style, em- 
bodying many features of especial value to ri- 
flemen. The especial points in evidence on ex- 
amining the King’s Rifle Telescopes, together 
with important specifications, were found to 
be: Dust and waterproof; universal in focus, 
running from 4 to 20 diameters (the 4 is their 
hunting ‘scope, with flat field); good illumina- 
tion: large cross-hairs, made of copper wire and 
not easily broken; lenses easy to get at; made 
of gun metal, both tube and mountings; M4 
inches long and %{ inch in diameter; 35 feet 
field at 1% vards; heavy, strong steel mount- 
ings with windage adjustment and screw to el- 
evate rear of telescope; fitted with thumb- 
screws to lock all adjustments in position so 
they cannot be deranged. These telescopes 
are advertised in Outdoor Life, in which ad- 
vertisement can be seen further information; 
or fuller details can be obtained by writing the 
company for a catalogue. 


No sportsman who cares to keep his guns, 
fishing tackle and other accessories locked and 
free from dust and from the ordinary handling 
they are sure to receive if left lying around the 
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house in a promiscuous fashion, should be with- 
out one of the gun cabinets turned out by the 
West End Furniture Company of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. The writer, atter going through 
their factory and seeing how well their work 
is executed, at once concluded that the gentle- 
men back of this concern are artists in their 
line, and Know how to get up an article to 
tickle the heart of the sportsman. This idea 
was further impressed upon us when we en- 
gaged in conversation with the genial designer 
of the cabinet, Mr. J. H. Linck, who is one of 
the best Known sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 
He has a fine hunting lodge in the Adirondacks 
where he entertains his friends with the best 
deer hunting in the state. It was Mr. Linck’s 
familiarity with hunting and the use of guns 
which enabled him to design what we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce the best and most conven- 
ient gun cabinets we have ever seen. An il- 
lustration of one of their cabinets can be seen 
in the advertisement of the West End Furni- 
ture Company in this issue. 


Down in Colorado Springs, Colorado, the 
“Little Lunnun” of American, there is engaged 
in business one of the oldest naturalists in the 
West—C. E. Aiken, naturalist, taxidermist, ex- 


plorer, frontiersman. Mr. Aiken has been a 
sportsman over forty years, or ever since he 
was 10 years old At that age he shot on the 
Calumet marshes, southeast of Chicago. He 


has hunted all over Colorado, was a member of 
the Salt Lake Gun Club in ‘91-'95, during which 
time he shot in several matches with the Salt 
Lake team against teams from Ogden and sur- 
rounding towns. Mr. Aiken came to Colorado 
Springs from Chicago in ‘71, and established a 
museum and taxidermist business there in ‘77. 
He was a member of Wheeler's exploring ex- 
pedition which explored the West in ‘77. 

has been « naturalist and sportsman all his life. 
both of which branches of recreation have been 
very valuable to him in his present avocation. 
Hle has been recognized for years as an author- 
ity on ornithology, and he has in his museum 
one of the finest collections of relics of hide and 
horn to be found in the state Mr. Aiken's 
place of business is at No. S East Pike's Peak 
avenue, and no sportsman should visit Colorado 
Springs without paying him a can. 


The new catalogue of the Denver Tent and 
Awning Company is just out of press and will 

eagerly sought by all users of duck goods, 
including sportsmen and campers. The cover 
is an especially striking design, in lithographic 
colors, and the whole work reflects much credit 
on Manager Procter. 

SPORTING BALLISTITE. 

The following is an extract from the Sport- 
ing Goods Review” of London of date July 15, 
Isyy, regarding the above powder, which is 
achieving wide-spread comment: 

“For the first time Sporting Ballistite has 
come out on top during the International Week. 
This powder has been steadily improving its 
position at the clubs ever since its first intro- 
duction, and the manufacturers (and inciden- 
tally the London representatives who must 
have brought it very prominently into notice) 
are to be congratulated on this signal triumph. 
It will be observed that most of the Ballistite 
money was in the form of stakes, although 
three cups, valued together at £100, also went 
to its users.”’ 


THE MEEK REEL. 


Rather startling, isn't it? But so thorough- 
ly well made is the celebrated Meek fishing 
reel, so precise are all parts fitted, so smoothly 
does it run, that there is practically no wear 
out to them. In point of fact, reels made by 
this firm over sixty years ago are still in use 
giving perfect pleasure and satisfaction to their 
owners: so one Meek reel will last you a life- 
time, The Meek reel is supreme in any com- 
pany. If you own a Meek you have the su- 
preme satisfaction of not only feeling but 
knownig that you have the very best that fs 
possible to procure. 

This reel was first made in the early spring 
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of 18385 and is the reel that has given such 
prominence to the Kentue ky type of fishing 
reels. As its makers say, “[t is the reel that 
made Kentucky famous.” A handsome book- 
let is issued by Meek & Sons of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, so if you are interested in high- -grade 
tishing tackle write them for Catalogue “F.” 
If you are interested in tarpon tackle write 
them for their special tarpon reel circular also. 


CARBUTT’S “VINCO.” 


The new developing paper, ‘Vinco,’’ made 
by that old reliable manufacturer, John Car- 
butt of Wayne Junction, Philade ‘Iphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a paper that will stand a trial by all 
photographers desiring to curtail work in de- 
veloping and at the same time obtain results 
that are really surprising. It is made in car- 
bon matt, glossy and rough matt, and 1s of 
good Keeping quality, yielding tones from sepia 
brown to platinum or carbon black, by simple 
variation of exposure and developer. It can 
be manipulated in any ordinary room by gas 
light, while the image does not flash up, but 
comes out gradually, allowing development to 
be watched and arrested at the right moment 
by immersing in Carbutt’s short stop and hard- 
ener, 

Mr. Carbutt is making a special offer to pho- 
tog raphers for a limited time, in order to in- 

roduce ‘Vinco,”’ anent which he says: ‘“‘We 
will send sample dozen 4x5 or cabinet size with 
a Vineo print and sample of our Metol-Hydro 
Powder, maiied to any address upon receipt of 
25e. \We are sure that every one will be pleas- 
ed with Vinco. Price list mailed at request.”’ 


THE BARGER SIGHT. 


One of the greatest boons to the wing shot 
is the Barger sight, illustrated in the adver- 
tisement ot Gray & Barger in this issue. It 
is very simple in construction, being nothing 
more nor less than a steel ring or aperture, 
which is so placed upon the muzzle of the gun 
that it cleariy defines the killing field to the 
eye of the sportsman. When the bird is visi- 
ble through the sight and is not out of range, 
a kill should be a certainty. 

A charge of shot at a distance of 40 yards, 
will scatter over a circular space some 36 
inches in diameter. In a pattern of this size, 
it will be found that there is a space of per- 
haps 30 inches in diameter in which the shot 
are so thick that a bird at any point in this 30- 
inch circle cannot escape. This is what we 
term the killing field. 

The Barger Sight is made of such size that 
it clearly defines this killing field at all ranges 
In other words, the killing field and range of 
vision through the sight practically coincide at 
all points. 

Tne folowing is one of many testimonials 
which Gray & Barger have received on this 
sight: 

Corning, O., Feb. 8, 1900. 
Grav & HEarger, 309 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Sirs—! have given your Barger shot 
gun sight a thorough trial, and would not do 
without it for five times its cost. It does all 
that vou claim for it and should have a great 
sale when the hunting fraternity get acquaint- 


ed with it. Have recommended it highly to all 
my friends who follow the field sports. — 
Yours truly, Cc. O. HAWKINS 


THE PRIMUS STOVE. 

Sportsmen and campers who have gone 
through the disappointing experience of camping 
near “plenty of water and grass, but no wood, 
a condition frequently confronted in the tree- 
less wastes of the Great West, will hail with 
delight the advent on the market of an oil 
stove that fills the tul to perfection. We _re- 
fer to the Primus Ofl Stove, made by the Pri- 
mus Company, 197 Fulton street, New York. 

The Primus is feather light, and so compact 
that it occuvies less than a cubic foot of 
space. Best of all, it burns any grade of com- 
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mon kerosene oil—a fuel which is the 
on earth and can be obtained 
everywhere. The Primus is 
eXpiosions are impossibie, 
turned upside down or: 
lighted It develops a 
heit, making it the hottest practicai stove 
its size, and so insuring quick heating 
cooking the Primus will burn for tive 
secutive hours on a consumption of! 
quart of Kerosene, making the 
fraction a cent per hour 
the petroleum being 
thereby giving nearly complete Combustion 

An illustration of this stove appears in the 
Primus Company's advertisement in this issue 
of Outdoor Lite A furtner describ- 
ing it wili be mailed free to anyone mentioning 
Outdoor Life 


cheapest 
anywhere and 
abso.utely safe 
even if tne stove is 
thrown around while 
heat of 2,300 tahren- 


oniy 

cost but a small 
is no wick, 
transformed into gas 


PICTURE ENLARGING ON A BIG SCALE. 


“I had the pleasure writes the manager of 
Outdoor Life, who is now on his annual trip 
among the trade in the East, “of running up 
from my old home at Ironton, Ohio, to Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, which was merely a lit- 
tle village in the midst of a corntield when | was 
living in the East, nearly a score of years ago 
Huntington has since grown into a thriving city 
of 16,000 people In those early days | used to 
do a littie photographic work myself and 
had some dealings with a photographer in Hun- 
tington of the name of D. E. Abbott You can 
imagine my surprise when inquiring for Abbott's 
place 1 was told to take the west end car line 
and at the end of a ten minutes’ ride found my- 
self in an institution much larger than | have 
ever seen in this tine before The main building 
that I entered was 355 feet long | was shown 
through the various departments, and find that 
Mr. Abbott is thoroughly equipped to do every 

eniarging work Ke 
frames He has his own water works, his own 
electric light plant, has complete apparatus 
making solat albumen ind bromide 
makes platinoid and velox portraits, and h 
studio with some thirty or more high-class art 
ists working in it daily He took me in the 
frame department and showed me one of the 
most extensive frame-making factories in the 
country 1 was astonished to think that s« 
large a business could be built up without more 
bluster and 1 found that his corres 
pondence from west of the Mississippi riv 
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explained to me ‘ o his portrait 
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thousands of 
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smallest ke 


some things th 
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negative either film 
i snap shot ind make 
which to my eve was second » the fin 
est work cone with the iratus in a city 
gallery ind I thought fortunate thing 
that is for some of 1 and amateur! 
tographers if We i 
bird beast or ‘ it We do not 
content ourselves with a print, but c: 
our negative to Abbott, and for a very 
consideration get a portrait 16x20 or 20x24 
is can be framed and become an ornament 
None of our western friends need 
inv hesitation sending orders to 
plant 
“Il have ! Abbott 
copy of a very uni picture 
has on hand, and of which we will 
tone for the benefit of Outdoor Life 
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HOW DRY PLATES ARE MADE 


W hile Louis recently the manager of 
Outdoor ‘ was shown through the factory of 
the G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, to which 
has quite recently bgen completed important 
additions. President Cramer accepted the task 
of piloting the visitor through, and with the 
utmost grace, illustrating in a measure that it 
is a job which Mr. Cramer is quite frequently 
called upon to perform The building is a 
stantial two-story affair 190x206 feet in 
After passing through the power 
plant, the boiler house, carpenter and 


house 


machine 


shop, laboratory and other important divisions 
of tnis network of rooms and w MrKsnops, We te- 
traced our steps to the main buiiding and en- 
tered the glass store room or suo-ceilar. Here 
we saw thousands of boxes of Engiish and 
selgian glass, and were informed by Mr. Cra- 
mer that suftable glass, as to flatness 
and surtace could not be procured in this 
country Here the giass is opened, subjected 
to careful examination and then piaced on an 
automatic electric elevator, when the push of 
a button sends it to tne wash room avove Pine 
edges of all giass 10x12, and large: ire ground 
here, which is quite a boon to tae fraternity 
While in the cellar, our attention was called 
to the construction of an extra stone wall out- 
side the foundation walt proper, surrounang Laie 
entire building, thereby forming an area for the 
admission of light and air, and exciusion of 
moisture 

We now ascend to the 
first object to 


color 


wash room, and the 
attract our attention was two 
large lead-lined tanks fined with diluted sui- 
phuric acid, into which the glass is placed, one 
by one, for the purpose of removing any foreign 
matter and to tacitate the cleaning ihe glas 
then passed into the washing machine, where 
scrubbed by rotary brushes which revoive 
great rapidity under a continuous stream 
filtered water, and as it emerges receives tne 
of substratum, which is 
the sensitive film to the glass 
substratum machines, of which there 
are capable of coating thirty SxIl 
minute, and onsidering tne 
they are run ten hours per day ym 
can be formed of the daily capacity of the 
plant The coated glass is now placed on 
carriers Which slide into racks, and when dry 
are placed in a holder and moved to the store 
room, and are now ready to receive the sensi- 
tized emulsion 
bie entering the coating rooms 
mer conducted us to his headauart 
boratory), Where the emulsions 
combining silver with bromide 
such proportions and Ways as 
careful observation 
cious perseverence, which char 
mer nd have made the Crame 
the rid over 
Passing through a series of d 
chilled 
ashed, melted and filtered, we 
rooms, where by a mysteri 
we could barety discern th 
busily engaged in operating the 
of various sizes. which wer: 
from 61,xSt% to 30x40 inches 
the plates are coated the 
beit through an ice tunne 
When they have trave 
the emulsion has set and the 
ving shelves, ready to be whee 
ing drying rooms These drvyi rooms 
with refrigerating in iting 
which readily admit of ree = the 
iture Here we felt a current em.- 
from a system of eleccri which 
to dry the plates, and were informed this 
nm oof air was Kept up all night, so that 
s coated during the day are thoroughly 
next morning, and remaining on the dry- 
x shelves, are ready to be wheeled into the ad- 
oining packing and cuttine rooms f which 
there are four on the same floor, + h indepen- 
dent and having separate entrances 
rooms. Which are as dark as all the 
noticed men around the dim ruby lights intently 
engaged examining the plates; l 
packing them 
Passing out of the 


to se 


glass per 


the emulsions are 


this dis- 
placed 
into the 


supplied 


also cutting 


packing rooms we enjoyed 
davlight again, and now saw numerous packages 
of plates being placed on another electric eleva- 
tor, which, in turn, quickly disappeared » the 
labeling room above We were greatly im- 
pressed with the convenient arrangement of this 
basement floor. which comprises all the work- 
ing departments from the washing of the glass 
the packing of the finished prod following 
another in such orderly successi: ind pro- 
with commodious zigzar-shay entrances 
though freely admiting air. preclude all 
possible daviight 
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